











A comparison of installation 

Facts costs... between an Ascot 
plus open fire and open fire 
plus back boiler 


An analysis of the actual costs of installing these two popular 
water heating systems shows that Ascot multipoint heaters 
are cheaper than back fire boilers in every case but one. 


The figures in the chart were not specially prepared. They are from 
bills of quantities of schemes which had already been completed by an 
eminent architect before the analysis was contemplated. 

Examination of the plans shows that because the Ascots could be sited 
nearer to bathroom and kitchen draw-off points than the back fire 
boilers and do not require a flow and return draw-off system, 
pipe runs were considerably shorter and simpler. 
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ASCOT 709. Cost of Water 
Heater, Coke Grate, tile surround 
and curb — equipment and £63°9°10 £72°5°1 £67- 11-11 £65°1°1 
installation. (A) (B) 
ASCOT 715. Coit of Balanced 
Flue Water Heater with air box 
and flue ducting, Coke Grate, £74°7°4 £83°1°4 £78°9°5 £75°16°1 
tile surround and curb — (A) (B) 


equipment and installation. 





BACK FIRE BOILER. Cost 
of Back Fire Boiler, Coke Grate, 
tile surround and curb — £73°15°4 £87°19°5 £82°4°9 £101°5°8 


equipment and instalation. 





BACK FIRE BOILER. Cost 
of Back Fire Boiler, Coke Grate, 
tile surround and curb, electric £97°19°3 £118°11°10 £114°18°2 £140°10°9 
immersion heater and lagging of 
pipes and cylinder — 

equipment and installation. 























Cost of (A) is higher than (B) due to longer pipe runs. 


for efficiency and economy ! 
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its cheap to run - 

o4f 4 : YOU MAY BE hesitating about getting 

j Ss fo fc ric an electric refrigerator because you 
@ believe it will cost too much to run. 


But an electric fridge can cost as 
little as a penny a day! Think of all 
the economies as well as all the 
benefits you will enjoy: you save 
journeys to the shops; you can get 
in a good store of food when prices 
are low, and put it in the fridge to 
keep. And once it’s in you can be 
sure that everything stays fresh — 
there’s no waste. 


Think of the wonderful variety you get 
with an electric refrigerator. The whole 
new world of cold cookery is within 
your reach. Your own ice-cream, iced 
sweets, cool drinks with ice tinkling in 
the glasses—you'll enjoy them all the 
year round! Milk stays sweet, butter 
doesn’t run, fish and meat keep really 
fresh — and a lettuce comes out 
crisper than it leaves the shop. 


Modern electric refrigerators go quietly 
A ™ about their business and do not cause 
Easy terms— ~~ radio or TV interference. Put all these 
that’s how we advantages against your penny a day. 
got our electric Need you hesitate any longer? 

refrigerator. | The electric refrigerator is one of the 


You could afford Four Foundations of Modern Living 
one, too! 












Poses = eta Electric Electric 
- ‘erent ooker efrigerator Water Washing 
Real : —_ ba Heater Machine 





Call in at your Electricity Service Centre...where you can see a wonder- 
ful variety of modern electric refrigerators, get helpful 
pb, 5 advice and hear all about very attractive easy terms. 
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Planning: A 


IT IS clear that land-use planning 
and housing are entering on a new 
phase in which the main accents are 
on slum clearance, green belts, and 
the expansion of many country towns 
to provide for people and industries 
displaced by the redevelopment of 
congested districts. The General 
Election campaign has had little to 
do with this change of phase. Land 
planning was not an issue that 
affected votes; and on housing the 
difference between the parties was 
that in the matter of rebuilding and 
reconditioning sub-standard dwel- 
lings the Conservatives placed the 
emphasis on improvement grants to 
private owners as well as to local 
authorities, while the Labour Party 
placed it on municipal acquisition of 
the affected properties. 

Without doubt there is general 
public support for a policy of slum 
clearance and, the Conservatives 
having gained an increased majority 
and having promised the rehousing of 


New Phase 


at least 200,000 slum dwellers (or say 
40,000 to 50,000 families) a year, it 
may be assumed that redevelopment 
will now play an increased part in 
the housing programme. The pre- 
election statements of Mr Duncan 
Sandys, as the Minister in charge, 
show a resolute determination to pro- 
tect green belts and promise sub- 
stantial financial grants for public 
services in town expansions for the 
reception of displaced people and in- 
dustries. (The terms of these highly 
important statements were summar- 
ized in our Planning Commentary last 
month.) 

Thus we can take it that the 
Government means business, both as 
to green belts and as to the pursuit of 
the dispersal policy. Whether the 
country-town expansions are carried 
out under the Town Development 
Act 1952 or the New Towns Act 1946 
is a matter of administrative detail, 
and should be decided on the merits 
of each individual case. The size of 
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each expansion in relation to that of 
the existing nucleus, and the speed at 
which it is proposed to build, are 
factors in the choice. To deal ade- 
quately with the problems of slums 
and city congestion, energetic use of 
both Acts will be called for. 

The amount of necessary dispersal 
turns of course both on the speed of 
national rebuilding and on the hous- 
ing and building standards on which 
it is based. The LCC development 
plan and the plans for other crowded 
cities do not seem to us to contemplate 
a sufficient reduction of densities to 
produce an acceptable environment 
for family living in their residential 
districts, even at standards at present 
only just tolerated by townspeople. 
With the revival of private building, 
the easing of the housing shortage, 
and the growing opportunity of in- 
dividual choice, commonly-accepted 
standards of space and amenity will 
rise. We find it hard to imagine that 
in twenty-five or fifty years time mil- 
lions of people will be found living 
contentedly at densities of 200 and 
136 persons a net acre. Even an aver- 
age of seventy an acre is likely to prove 
unacceptable over the large areas 
proposed. If all these people continue 
working in the cities a dozen army 
corps equipped with atomic weapons 
will not save the green belts from 
them. 

We believe the future solvency of 
the big cities, and the restoration of 
decent living and working conditions 
in them, are bound up together. It is 
not good business to add heavily to 
commercial or industrial floorspace 
in the City of London or in any other 
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overgrown agglomeration, when they 
are already troubled with burden- 
some journeys to work, or transport 
overloading, or street congestion, or 
a shortage of space for car-parking. It 
is an outrageous misuse of national 
funds to subsidize any kind of re- 
building or redevelopment that en- 
courages or sustains over-concentra- 
tion. If national money has to be 
poured into cities, it would be cheap- 
er and sounder to spend it on com- 
pensation for the prohibition or 
limitation of office or factory building 
on central sites. 

The resistances to an intelligent 
dispersal policy are of course formid- 
able. Some municipal authorities 
have anatural reluctance tolose popu- 
lation and rateable value; though 
it is probable that rates in the £ 
would rise more steeply by moderniza- 
tion at high density than by thinning 
out. Some country towns dread the 
influx of industries and people from 
the cities; though the alternative may 
be a continuance of slow decay. 
Farmers and rural landowners un- 
derstandably fear compulsory ac- 
quisition of land for housing; though 
some are ready enough to sell it to 
speculative builders. 

But the fundamental situation, and 
the necessity of dispersal, are at last 
fairly well understood by informed 
people, and a few more Ministerial 
statements of the kind recently made 
by Mr Duncan Sandys could make 
the picture clearer to public opinion 
at large and to the Ministries and 
authorities whose policies are at 
present not fully in step with each 
other’s. 








APPOINTMENT 


The Town and Country Planning Association is considering the appointment of a PRINCIPAL 
OFFICER to take charge of its national organization. Appropriate qualifications : understanding 
of the human and economic importance of the dispersal and new towns policy ; knowledge of plan- 
ning procedure ; organizing ability. Moderate salary; good prospects for a man of energy and en- 
thusiasm who will concentrate on the work. Apply in confidence, stating experience and present 
salary to Chairman, TCPA, 28 King Street, Covent Garden, WC2. 
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A NEW SHEFFIELD 


A continued growth of Sheffield in immediately contiguous areas 
means eating into precious Green Belt land surrounding a city that 
is already too large. The writer considers that the designation of a 
new town to take overspill and avoid the danger of further spread 


is a matter of great urgency. 
by GERALD HAYTHORNTHWAITE 








the planning authorities in Shef- 

field attempted to assess the mini- 
mum acreage of green belt land 
needed by their 507,600 inhabitants. 
When the former planning officer 
was asked at the public inquiry in 
July 1953 about the steps that had 
been taken to assess the minimum 
green belt land for Sheffield, he was 


I Is surprising that at no time have 


clearly surprised by the question and 
seemed to regard it as an excess of 
theoretical zeal. Yet, in spite of the 
probably large proportion of persons 
in Sheffield who have not yet learned 
to go out and enjoy the green belt in 
the evenings or at week-ends, it is 
becoming overcrowded and_hen- 
scratched. It is clear that the more 
the citizens of Sheffield acquire motcr 
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W. Laister 


Sheffield’s green belt land. The head of the Rivelin Valley. 


vehicles, which they are doing, the 
more intensive will be the use of the 
green belt for recreation and the 
more intractable the problem of 
maintaining its quality and prevent- 
ing the denudation of grasses, plants, 
and woodlands and interference with 
the furniture of the countryside such 
as hedges, walls, stiles, and field gates. 
It might be said that any green belt 
land outside a large industrial city is 
bound to be somewhat rubbed and 
threadbare. Be that as it may, the 
sharp edge of Sheffield’s problem is 
that the green belt is a limited amount of 
farmland and woodland which is rapidly 
being reduced by peripheral extension of 
the town. As each year passes the green 
belt is being steadily reduced in area 
and more and more intensively used. 


Diagram 1 shows the peculiar 
straits in which Sheffield lies. The 
city is on the extreme south of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire and part of 
it is in the geographical county of 
Derbyshire. It occupies a very hilly 
site on the eastern edge of the Pennine 
foothills where steep-sided valleys 
break out into the flatter land of the 
Lower Don and Rother Valleys. To 
the west of the city are the high moor- 
lands of the Pennines. Above the 
1,000 ft contours the moors are per- 
manent and cannot be reclaimed, but 
below the land falls steeply in eight 
deep valleys which, with the ridges of 
land dividing them, form the green 
belt. This green belt is of great 
natural beauty and because of its 
steep broken surface its landscapes 
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are often extensive and dramatic. 
Falling as it does abruptly from 1,000 
ft almost to sea level the countryside 
includes a wide range and variety of 
rural scenery. It is well farmed and 
distinguished by many farmhouses 
and small manor halls built in the 
early seventeenth century—a flower- 
ing period for this kind of domestic 
architecture. It is the kind of country- 
side which would merit careful pro- 
tection for its own intrinsic qualities, 
but being near so heavily indus- 
trialized an area it is additionally 
precious. It is limited in extent and 
does not amount to much more than 
fifty-two square miles or 33,280 acres 
all told. It is hemmed in by Chester- 
field and adjoining townships in the 
south and by the Barnsley group in 
the north, both of which it serves as 
green belt as well as Sheffield. 


The Half-Belt Policy 


In the past the city council have 
shown themselves to be aware of the 
value of the green belt within the city 
boundary. In 1938, they adopted in 
principle a scheme for permanently 
reserving a green belt which was said 
to amount to 16,000 acres, but this 
figure included the moorland water 
catchments which lie within the city 
boundary and some open spaces 
which did not lie on the periphery 
and could not be regarded as green 
belt. The point should be made here 
that high and windswept moorland is 
fine for sheep and grouse and hardy 
walkers and national parks, but it is 
not the stuff green belts are made of. 
The amount of true green belt land 
reserved was about 4,683 acres only. 
This gave protection to the Rivelin, 
Porter, and Sheaf Valleys which lie 
in Sheffield but left out in the cold the 
Don and Loxley Valleys in the West 
Riding and Barlow Brook and the 
Moss Valleys in Derbyshire. It seems 
that no effort was made to obtain 
regional consultations with the West 
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Riding or Derbyshire planning au- 
thorities to preserve these valleys. 
Although the green belt was in- 
complete and confined within the 
city’s boundaries, a very serious 
effort was made to preserve it en- 
tirely. Hundreds of thousands of 
pounds of public and private funds 
were poured into the purchasing of 
farms, and applications for develop- 
ment not associated with agriculture 
were refused. On two memorable 
occasions large private enterprise 
housing schemes were fought and de- 
feated: in one case £25,000 com- 
pensation was paid. 


The Bane of Bricks and Mortar 

The built-up area of Sheffield is 
nowhere less than five and a half 
miles across and from SW to NE, 
where Sheffield runs into Rother- 
ham, it is over twelve miles across. It 
is a city already far too big for the 
happiness and health of its citizens. 


Just as the reduction of the area of the 


green belt is making the problem of 
its preservation more and more diffi- 
cult to solve, so the extension of the 
built-up areas is creating intractable 
social problems. For example, to get 
people to and from their work with- 
out an impossible burden of travel- 
ling time and ever-increasing cost, 
already taxes the ingenuity of the 
transport department of the Town 
Hall. Arranging the necessary trans- 
port out to the countryside in the 
evenings or week-ends or Bank Holi- 
days is beginning todefeat that depart- 
ment. It is not uncommon to see 
queues of people waiting at the bus 
stops in the city on a fine Bank Holi- 
day and to realize that many will not 
get to their destination. 


The Growing City 

The force of these two comple- 
mentary pressures has not yet chang- 
ed the direction of Sheffield’s expan- 
sion. There have been generated, or 
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perhaps revived, centripetal forces 
which are preventing this. Pride in 
the size of Sheffield seems to be a 
general cause. It is widely considered 
a matter of lost prestige that Leeds 
should have outgrown Sheffield in the 
last year or so by a few hundred in- 
habitants, while the city’s advisers 
and councillors seem to hold the view 
that all the rateable value derived 
from the city’s growth must not be 
lost to the adjoining authorities. 
Sheffield’s need for land for houses 
is very large. According to the written 
analysis which accompanied the de- 
velopment plan published in De- 
cember 1952, the number of persons 
for which it is intended to provide 
houses in the plan period up to 1972 
is 147,000, which represents about 
49,000 houses. Of these it was intend- 
ed, according to the analysis, to 
build 24,607 outside the city boundary. 
This might be taken to mean that the 
corporation intend to export their 
surplus population. Perhaps the offer 
which Derbyshire County Council 
made five years ago will be accepted 
and at least 6,000 houses built for 


W. P. Hunt 
The Porter Valley. This land lies between Sheffield and the Pennine foothills to the west. 


Sheffield people under the Town De- 
velopment Act in the neighbouring 
townships of Mosborough, Ecking- 
ton, and Killamarsh. Or perhaps 
in a moment of inspiration Sheffield 
will found a new town within its 
trade orbit. But apart from the ap- 
parent antipathy of the city’s advisers 
to giving away rateable value, the 
determined efforts which the cor- 
poration have made to keep the city 
growing outwards leave no doubt 
that, short of a direction from the 
Minister, there is little hope of any 
planned export of population and 
industrial capital. 

In 1951 an ill-fated Sheffield Ex- 
tension Bill was designed to bring 
within the city boundary as building 
land 7,000 acres of that part of the 
green belt which lies in the Loxley 
and Don Valley and including a small 
part above Barlow Brook. It was a 
mercy that their Lordships did not 
allow this Bill to proceed. In 1952 
confirmation was sought for com- 
pulsory purchase orders covering 400 
acres of green belt inside the city 
boundary, mainly in the Meersbrook 
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Valley and the Rivelin Valley and at 
the top of the Sheaf Valley. The 
Minister confirmed the Order for 200 
acres in the Meersbrook Valley and 
fifty acres in the Rivelin Valley and 
urged the corporation to ‘“‘fill in” 
and ‘build upwards”. In April this 
year, confirmation was sought for 
CPOs to acquire another 150 acres of 
the Meersbrook Valley to “round 
off” the proposed development there, 
the result of which is not yet known. 
Slices of thirty acres here or twelve 
acres there have been cut from the 
green belt for private enterprise 
housing. In the case of the thirty-acre 
piece, which came under review at 
the development plan inquiry, the 
then planning officer agreed that the 
excision from the green belt was just 
to accommodate a builder who liked 
the site and could get on with the job 
of building houses.' Thus, since the 
failure of the Extension Bill, Sheffield 
Corporation has been raiding its own 
special reserves of green belt. But 
one senses that the hope is still 
cherished of building over those parts 
of the green belt which lie outside 
the city boundary. The Moss Valley 
or the Loxley Valley seems to offer the 
kind of scope needed to build an 
estate of 24,000 houses. How it can be 
brought home to the city council that 
the whole of the small and infinitely 
precious farmland surrounding Shef- 
fieldis necessary to the often jaded citi- 
zens of Sheffield, whether it lies on one 
side of the city boundary or not, is a 
task which has baffled many leaders of 
the city’s life. The Bishop, a former 
Master Cutler, such leading citizens as 
Lord Riverdale, and also the amenity 
societies, have one and all made the 
attempt and failed. Yet for the sake of 
all who live in Sheffield now and for 
the sake of their children, the city 
council must be convinced of this, 
and plans made for a permanently 
reserved green belt. 

The recent pronouncement of the 


$45 
Minister of Housing and Local Gov- 
ernment urging planning authori- 
ties to submit proposals for creating 
clearly defined green belts, excellent 
though it is, will of itself do nothing. 
To make it effective it must be fol- 
lowed by a direction to provide the 
necessary notation by which a per- 
manent green belt reservation can 
be designated as such on the develop- 
ment plans. When the corporation 
was pressed to say why no green belt 
was shown on the Sheffield develop- 
ment plan, they replied* that it was 
shown to the best of their ability 
un‘ler the present instructions from 
the Ministry. On examination this 
proved to be the cryptic note “‘Agri- 
cultural areas are as on ordnance 
map” which covered those portions 
of the plan not intended to be de- 
veloped during the plan period. If 
that is the best that can be done under 
the Ministry’s regulations, perhaps 
the regulations should be amended. 


West Riding and Overspill 


Having made the provision of green 
belts possible under the regulations, 
it remains for the Minister to encour- 
age the growth of the city in such a 
way as to permit permanent reserva- 
tion of the green belt. The Minister 
has gone some of the way in this 
direction when, approving the West 
Riding development plan on 12 
March 1955, he made it clear that the 
West Riding would be expected to 
make provision in their plan to re- 
ceive some of Sheffield’s and Leeds’ 
exportable surplus population. This 
could have meant three things: 

(a) The expansion of existing urban 
communities in the West Riding 
to take Sheffield’s surplus. 

(6) The founding of one or two new 
towns. 


1 Transcript of Proceedings, Sixth day of 
Sheffield Development Plan Inquiry, 1952, p.- 
114. 

* ibid., p. 111. 
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(c) The ceding of West Riding terri- 
tory on the boundary of Sheffield 
for further peripheral expansion 
of the city. 

In view of the Minister’s recent 
statement on green belt policy, it is 
assumed that the peripheral exten- 
sion of the city will not be allowed. 
The choice therefore lies between a 
new town or the expansion of ex- 
isting townships. In this connection 
the West Riding planning officer 
was taking no chances when in a 
recent interview to the press he gave 
his opinion that the industrial needs 
of the county and boroughs were such 
that a case for new townships could 
not be made out as it could perhaps in 
areas of different industrial structure. 
On the other hand, there are no 
townships in the West Riding which 
would serve satisfactorily as the 
nucleus for expansion to take Shef- 
field’s surplus population of 73,000. 
In Derbyshire, Mosborough and 


Eckington could, as an emergency, 
take 19,000 but they are really too 
close to Sheffield for the purpose, 
being within four miles of the outer 
edge of the city’s built-up area. 

It seems inevitable the more one 
studies the problem that Sheffield 
should found a new town either 
alone or in conjunction with some 
neighbouring authorities. That the 
West Riding planning officer argues 
against this is not necessarily con- 
clusive. It is possible he has not had 
time to examine the structure of 
Sheffield’s industry to come to so final 
a conclusion. It might even be that 
the planning officer has accepted 
Sheffield’s own thesis and found it 
conveniently supported by the theory 
of immovable basic industries. How 
immovable are the existing industries 
of Sheffield is hardly the question. It 
is quite plain that steel can be made, 
treated, fabricated, and finished in 
places other than Sheffield and that 
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most Sheffield works are expanding 
and short of room. Samuel Fox & Co. 
Ltd found no particular difficulty in 
founding one of the leading fine steel 
works at Stocksbridge. Brown Bay- 
leys even decided, one shudders to 
recall, that under pressure of war 
danger steel could be made twenty- 
five miles away at Edale. There is no 
special climatic or geographical con- 
dition which makes Sheffield the only 
place for fine steel. It was water power 
that gave rise to Sheffield’s pre- 
eminence in the steel trade and that is 
now superseded by other forms of 
power. There are of course accumu- 
lated skill and knowledge bound up 
in Sheffield and the advantages of 
using the mark ‘‘Made in Sheffield”. 
It would seem that anywhere within 
the orbit of Sheffield, within say 
twenty-five miles, a new town could 
be founded and linked to Sheffield, 
both physically by a motorway and a 
fast electrified railroad, and by trade 
associations which would allow the 
New Sheffield still to stamp its goods 
“Made in Sheffield”. This happens 
today for many products made near- 
by in Stocksbridge and Rotherham. 

It might be possible to allow more 
of the finishing trades to become 
established in the new town, which 
would have the advantage of getting 
the final products directly on to main 
line railway and arterial roads. That 
Sheffield is off the map has been a 
complaint of all the big traders in the 
city for many years. It is, of course, 
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tucked away on the Pennine foothills, 
because that is where the water power 
lay, and in consequence it is very diffi- 
cult to approach by rail and even 
more difficult by air. This disadvant- 
age might be overcome if the finished 
products could be displayed and dis- 
patched from a centre under the con- 
trol of Sheffield trades on the main 
traffic routes in a place where an air- 
port could be established. 

On the Great North Road, on the 
main traffic route, there seem to be 
one or two possible sites for the New 
Sheffield. Gainsborough might form 
a nucleus and there are already 
flourishing engineering shops under 
Sheffield control, which incidentally 
are short of labour. The ground seems 
easy to develop and much more 
favourable to the establishment of an 
airport than anywhere near Sheffield. 
Diagram 2 shows the position of 
Sheffield in relation to its satellites 
and the possibilities of such develop- 
ment. 

It needs courage and imagina- 
tion to found a new town but its 
rewards are very great. There would 
be no legacy of poor planning stan- 
dards and a great opportunity to build 
for the first time a township based 
upon heavy industry in which the 
highest human values dictate the 
form and features of its growth. Will 
Sheffield have the courage and im- 
agination to seize the opportunity or 
will it be left to Leeds or even Don- 
caster to get there first ? 


No Countryside like England's 


“There is no country like the English countryside for those who have learned 
to love it; its firm yet gentle lines of hill and dale, its ordered confusion of 
features, its deer parks and downland, its castles and stately houses, its hamlets 
and old churches, its farms and ricks and great barns and ancient trees, its 
pools and ponds and shining threads of rivers, its flower-starred hedgerows, 
its orchards and woodland patches, its village greens and kindly inns. Other 
countrysides have their pleasant aspects, but none such variety, none that 
shine so steadfastly throughout the year.’’—n. G. WELLS: The War in the Air 


(1908). 
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PLANNING IN AUSTRALIA 


A brief summary of the status of town and country planning in 


Australia, and of recent achievements and present tendencies, by 


the Secretary of the Australian Planning Institute and _ the 


Australian TCPA. 


OWN PLANNING in Australia 
presents a rather patchwork 
picture of successes and failures, 
generally marked by caution. There 
is, however, a growing consciousness 
of the benefits of down-to-earth 
practical planning schemes, particu- 
larly in the capital cities which are 
now feeling the pinch brought about 
by galloping car ownership statistics 
and a virtually unchanged road sys- 
tem. The alarming fact that the 
greater part of Australia’s population 
resides in a few metropolitan areas 
has also been responsible for repeated 
calls for the limitation of urban 
growth, and hence town planning 


by R. A. GARDNER 
schemes designed to give effect to the 
idea. 

The recent visits to Melbourne and 
Sydney of Charles B. Bennett, Plan- 
ning Director of Los Angeles, and D. 
Grant Mickle, Director of Traffic 
Engineering, Washington, have done 
much to bring home to Australian 
people the need for blue-printing the 
future in order to prevent the chaos 
and strangulation which arises from 
topsy-like growth. These two visitors 
did more to convince big business 
men that planning was “‘good busi- 
ness”’ than all the local experts put to- 
gether, and there are now substantial 
forces at work convincing hesitant 


View of the main shopping area of Adelaide seen across a section of the river called Torrens 
Lake. The two ‘‘square-built”’ buildings (at rear) are the House of Parliament (left) and 
Adelaide Railway Station, city terminal of all country and suburban rail traffic. 


Australian News and Information Bureau 
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Australian News and Information Service 


Bourke Street, one of the busiest thorough- 
fares in Melbourne. 


State Governments that planning 
schemes must be instituted. 

State by State, the present position 
is: 

Victoria: Melbourne’s master plan, 
prepared over a period of three years, 
is now in its objection period, follow- 
ing three months’ exhibition. An in- 
terim development order covers the 
whole metropolitan area while some 
3,000 objections are being studied. It 
is anticipated that the plan will be 
ready for final approval before the 
end of the year. Victoria has more 
country planning schemes being pre- 
pared, awaiting approval, or in force 
than any other State. More than half 
the people of the State now live in 
areas which, at one stage or another, 
are subject to planning. 

New South Wales : The Cumberland 
County Plan, covering the metro- 
politan area of Sydney, was the first 
major planning scheme adopted in 
the Commonwealth. It is now meet- 
ing the first problems of implementa- 
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tion, including the problem of com- 
pensation. New South Wales’s legisla- 
tion provides that claims may be 
made for injurious affection, and this 
has resulted in claims—most of them 
fantastically exaggerated—to a total 
of £300 millions. A recent test case in 
the courts produced an inconclusive 
answer, and the authority is now 
awaiting a further case before the ex- 
tent of compensation claims can be 
assessed. Meantime control under 
the planning scheme is preventing 
any further unruly growth in Aus- 
tralia’s most difficult city. 

Two other large planning schemes 
are nearing completion in New South 
Wales. One surrounds the Newcastle 
area, and the other Wollongong and 
Port Kembla. Several country towns 
are also preparing plans. 

The recent disastrous floods in 
New South Wales brought planning 
to the forefront. The centre of Mait- 
land was submerged and plans are 


Sydney’s famous Harbour Bridge is the main 
traffic outlet to the northern suburbs of the 
New South Wales capital. 


Australian News and Information Bureau 
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Block of 309 flats to accommodate 1,000 people at Sydney, built by the Government of New 
South Wales at a cost of £A1,000,000. Rent for one- and two-bedroom flats is £A3 and £A4 
a week. Many of the flats overlook Sydney’s magnificent harbour. 


now being prepared for a new central 
area. Inverell, another flooded town, 
had its planning scheme washed 
away ; the scheme was laid out on the 
council table, and the maps have to be 
redrawn and coloured. 

Australian Capital Territory: Can- 
berra has the distinction of being the 
first Australian town planned from 
the grass roots. Now Burley Griffin’s 
winning scheme is under fire, many 
saying it is out of date. In addition 
radical changes have been made, 
largely at the instance of Govern- 
ment Departments, and this fact has 
become a source of objection. A com- 
mittee of Senators is hearing evidence 
on the planning and future develop- 
ment of the city. The Australian 
Planning Institute has offered to re- 
view this evidence and prepare a 
report for the Senate committee’s 
consideration. 

South Australia: Adelaide is the only 
capital city which does not possess a 
planning scheme, even in course of 


preparation. Strenuous efforts have 
been made by interests favourable to 
planning to have this defect remedied. 

Last August, during the Australian 
Planning Institute’s congress in Ade- 
laide, the Premier of South Australia 
announced that his Government 
would introduce legislation designed 
to foster a master plan for the city. 
Unfortunately the legislation was 
shelved in the Upper House, and will 
not now be discussed until later this 
year. 

Meanwhile South Australia has 
commenced the building of a new 
town—Australia’s first satellite city 
—at Salisbury, some twenty miles 
from Adelaide. The town is being 
planned along modern lines and is 
designed ultimately to accommodate 
30,000 people. A pedestrian precinct 
will be a feature of the town centre, 
and six acres of parking for cars will 
be provided. 

Queensland: A plan prepared by 
Brisbane City Council, covering the 
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metropolis, has recently been in- 
vestigated by the State Government. 
The plan has aroused much protest, 
and it is thought certain aspects will 
be drastically changed. There have 
also been suggestions that the State 
Government should relieve the city 
council ofits planning responsibilities. 
Several other Queensland cities are 
planning, notably Mackay, the plan 
for which has been adopted. 

Western Australia : Professor Gordon 
Stephenson has now completed the 
master plan for Perth, which is ex- 
pected to be exhibited shortly. Work 
is proceeding on the preparation of a 
regional plan for the area beyond the 
metropolis. A Perth architect-plan- 
ner, Miss Marget Feilman, has been 
planning new settlements associated 
with the gigantic refinery develop- 
ment at Kwinana, twenty-five miles 
from Perth. 

Tasmania: ‘Town planning in the 
Island State has, so far, been under- 
taken by local authorities, and a 
number of schemes have been pre- 
pared. The latest move is for munici- 
palities surrounding the capital of 
Hobart to come together for plan- 
ning purposes, much in the same way 
as Melbourne’s forty-odd local au- 
thorities agreed to the appointment 
of one authority for planning pur- 
poses. The proposal still awaits the 
approval of the State Government. 
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Since the war most political parties 
have given support to the policy of 
decentralization, and attempts have 
been made to encourage industries to 
move from the city to the country, or 
at least to set up country branches. 
Despite this the fact remains that in 
Australia today the concentration of 
population is continuing. Cities are 
gaining in population at a greater 
rate than country areas, while sub- 
stantial country towns are drawing 
population from villages and farm- 
lands. Professor Denis Winston of 
Sydney University has undertaken 
extensive studies on this, and is satis- 
fied that industrialists, though they 
show a readiness to decentralize, 
will not do so until Governments im- 
prove transport facilities, markets, 
and housing in country areas. There 
is little evidence to suggest that 
Governments will adopt aggressive 
policies along these lines. 

Australia is going through a de- 
velopment boom, and huge capital 
works are straining the physical and 
financial resources of the country to 
the limit. On all sides there are urgent 
works which for lack of finance and 
labour cannot be undertaken. Ob- 
viously, in this period of great ex- 
pansion in all directions, Australia, 
perhaps more than most other coun- 
tries, needs planning to ensure that 
the best results will be obtained. 


South Bank’s Carnival Pranks 


“Work on the foundations for the extension of the north block of County Hall 


has already begun. There is a wonderful hole in the ground, competing with 
the helicopters for the public’s attention. Mechanical grabs plunge their jaws 
into the reluctant London clay or crunch into the gravel layer below; their 
jibs whip and weave like necks of prehistoric monsters in a huge pit, straining 
against the weight and suction of their meal. Pile drivers and pneumatic drills, 
to the thundering and hissing accompaniment of compressor motors and 
escaping boiler plant steam, make music for the occasion under their con- 
ductors—the Council’s Chief Engineer and Messrs Higgs & Hill. Londoners 
pause fascinated—until they wonder how inadequate may seem the explanation 
if they are late arriving at home or work.’’—LCC Press Notice, 18 May 1955. 
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THE CHARACTER OF CITIES: I 
MANCHESTER’S DILEMMA 


A characterization of Manchester discloses a space problem that 


cannot be disposed of, nor appreciably lessened, by ruthless increase 


of density standards. Our contributor sees no prospect of a solution 


of its planning difficulties except in the use by the Government 


of the New Towns Act, or in a drastic reorganization of local 


government. 

ORE THAN thirty years ago, 
M when I first lived in Man- 
chester, the old town still had 
‘character’. The narrow canyon of 
Tib Street, packed with pet-shops 
and pie-shops, throbbed with a life 
Dickensian in its richness and _ its 
squalor. The ginnel-warren around 
Market Place was redolent of the 
finest food in England and the highest 
density of public houses. Between 


by DEREK SENIOR 


them, over the battered counters of a 
myriad dim recesses, each conse- 
crated to the sale of one commodity— 
string, or cork, or nuts and bolts—you 
could buy anything in the world if 
you knew where to look for it. 
Manchester in the blitz, like the 
Irishman’s socks in the laundry, lost 
most of its ‘“‘character’’ in this 
picturesque sense. What emerged 
was a drabber and still incomplete 


Manchester’s Piccadilly. 
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Picture Post Library 


Tenements in the Hulme district of Manchester. 


reflection of its true contemporary 
character. Its older functions as a 
market town and cotton trading 
centre continue, like the flow of the 
Irk, beneath the surface; they have 
been overlaid, rather than super- 
seded, by its twentieth-century de- 
velopment as a centre of heavy 
chemical and engineering industry 
and as a regional capital of com- 
merce, culture, and administration. 
These are the functions that must in- 
creasingly find expression in the face 
it presents to the world. In devastated 
Market Place the black and white 
timbering of “Ye Olde Wellington 
Inn’’, now scheduled as an ancient 
monument, survives to recall the 
forgotten Manchester of fifteen years 
ago—and to embarrass the planners 
of a Manchester that will look more 
like what it has in fact become. 


Future of the Central Core 


The half-mile square immediately 
to the south of Market Place is one of 
only two or three substantial areas 
outside the City of London that are 
devoted almost exclusively to com- 
mercial (as distinct from shopping) 


purposes and can economically sus- 
tain new office buildings of more than 
six storeys. Unhappily most of its ex- 
isting buildings are obsolete in design 
but monumental in structure, and 
few are likely to be replaced in the 
next twenty years. Squashed up to- 
gether in a corner of this area are the 
main civic buildings, looking as 
though the pressure of land values 
had taken physical form and squeezed 
the Town Hall and its extension out of 
shape against the circular Central 
Library. The main shopping and 
entertainment zone fringes the com- 
mercial centre to the north, west, and 
south, and the whole is embraced by 
a broad warehousing belt. 

The main hope of giving this cen- 
tral core a dignity befitting its regional 
significance lies in the construction 
(already approved) of new combined 
courts of justice, and in the early 
redevelopment, largely with Crown 
offices, of the particularly obsolescent 
commercial premises between them 
and the Town Hall. A new exhibition 
hall, market, and hotel are also ur- 
gently needed. But the completion of 
the College of Technology extension 
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and the making good of blitzed ware- 
housing and shopping space will 
absorb most of the available resources 
for many years to come. The planning 
surveys show that if redevelopment 
takes place in large blocks of some 
ten storeys there will be ample room 
for the floor space required in open 
settings, but street congestion in the 
interim is going to be a_ perennial 
problem. 

The early construction, recently 
sanctioned, of an inner relief road 
linking the main goods stations and 
the docks will afford only a partial 
solution. 





Rings of Factories and Cottages 


It is fortunate for Manchester that 
this central area is not cramped, for it 
is encircled by an iron ring of factory 
buildings, old but still economically 
immovable. Beyond this ring (taking 
Manchester and Salford together) 
stretches a continuous belt, about a 
mile and a quarter thick, of cottage 
houses that are mostly unfit for 
habitation, with a liberal admixture 
of equally obsolete industries, gas 
works, and railway yards. 

Here lies the heart of Manchester’s 
planning problem. Not only are there 
so many unfit houses that it will take 
more than fifty years to clear those 
which are already condemned, with 
others becoming unfit faster than new 
ones can be built; not only are the 
city’s reserves of housing land ex- 
hausted, with war damage to resi- 
dential property so scattered that 
only a few acres can be redeveloped 
without first demolishing inhabited 
dwellings; the main difficulty is that 
for the 150,000 people living within 
two miles of the ‘Town Hall there are 
less than sixty acres of open space and 
only thirty-five acres occupied by 
primary schools. At the lowest con- 
ceivable standards of redevelopment, 
therefore, a substantial proportion of 
the area cleared of slum houses must 
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be reserved for non-residential pur- 
poses; and the higher the density at 
which rehousing takes place the 
larger that proportion must be. 


Humanizing the Slums 


That is why Manchester’s over- 
spill problem is both large in scale 
and peculiarly intractable: that is the 
explanation—still not grasped in 
Whitehall—of the inconvenient fact 
that if Manchester’s redevelopment 
density were raised from the ninety 
habitable rooms to the acre which its 
council will barely stomach to the 120 
which the Ministry fancies, the size of 
the overspill would diminish by only 
an immaterial 6 per cent. But of that 
enough has been written in previous 
issues of this journal; the point too 
often lost in the controversy is that 
whatever density is adopted and 
however the overspill problem _ is 
solved, the bulk of Manchester’s slum 
property will remain inhabited for at 
least a generation to come. That being 
so, it would surely be worth while to 
give some attention to the temporary 
improvement of its layout and ap- 
pearance by partial demolition and 
planting—a sort of counterpart, in 
the planning field, to the “patch and 
prop” housing policy. 


More Space for Industry 


A wider circle, with a four-mile 
radius, takes in most of pre-war 
Manchester, Salford, and Stretford, 
including the main heavy industrial 
areas to the north, east, and west. 
This brings us up against the city’s 
second major problem—the mal- 
distribution of workplaces. The gen- 
eral policy adopted in the lights of the 
industrial survey is, first, to promote 
industrial development in selected 
localities in the southern half of the 
city; secondly, to concentrate the 
scattered (and mostly small-scale) in- 
dustries of the slum belt into those 
parts of it which are already pre- 
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dominantly industrial; and thirdly, 


to double the average amount of 


space per worker over the city as a 
whole, in order to improve cramped 
working conditions and to achieve a 
measure of redistribution. 


Burden of Daily Travel 

These, however, are essentially 
long-term policies, to take gradual 
effect in the course of redevelopment, 
and they hardly touch the real 
trouble, which is the excessive amount 
of daily travel into the four-mile 


circle. The dock-bound industries of 


Trafford Park (in Stretford), for ex- 
ample, draw more than 50,000 
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workers from all over the Manchester 
region, many of whom have to make 
long and awkward journeys from 
outlying places like Wythenshawe. 
Wythenshawe’s own industrial estates 
are expanding as rapidly as Govern- 
ment policy permits, and it is hoped 
that by 1971 the satellite will be self- 
supporting in this respect. The pro- 


jected Barton road bridge, soon to 


be under way, will also help by re- 
ducing travelling time. But there is no 
present prospect of industrial disper- 
sal on the scale that is required. 

This difficulty will, of course, be 
exacerbated by the overspilling of 
population through slum clearance, 


Old houses in the centre of the city. 
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Manchester Evening News 


A shopping centre at Wythenshawe. Wythenshawe’s industrial estates are growing and this 
estate will eventually be self-supporting. 


and lends added importance to the 
choice of the means by which this 
overspill is to be rehoused. It is 
virtually certain, for example, that 
most of the relatively small develop- 
ments proposed in Cheshire would 
be of a purely dormitory character, 
because the places concerned either 
do not want or could not attract 
factories. 

It is Manchester’s firm inten- 
tion, if allowed to build new towns 
at Mobberley and Lymm, to make 
them industrially self-contained— 
but not, apparently, to force indus- 
tries to move out of Manchester 
(except where their sites are needed 
for public purposes) before lack of 
space or of labour makes them willing 
to go of their own accord. 


The Administrative Deadlock 

It is more than likely, therefore, 
that industrial dispersal would lag 
behind the movement of population 


into any new town which the city 
undertook to build. That, perhaps, is 
a good reason why the job should be 
entrusted to a new town corporation, 
whose primary obligation would be to 
the new community rather than to 
the slum-dwellers of Manchester. Be 
that as it may, it is clear that so long 
as the Government maintains a nega- 
tive attitude in regard to the designa- 
tion of more new towns, to the large- 
scale expansion of Mobberley and 
Lymm, and to the relocation of in- 
dustry within the region, there can be 
no hope of an early solution to either 
of the principal planning problems 
revealed by Manchester’s surveys. 

No hope, that is to say, while the 
structure of local government in 
South-east Lancashire and North- 
east Cheshire—the most clearly de- 
fined regional community and plan- 
ning unit in England—remains in its 
present state of self-stultifying chaos. 
But that is another story. 
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Criticisms of Today’s Architecture 
We note with amusement Professor 
Richardson’s denunciations of the 
current architectural fashion from his 
pulpit as President of the Royal 
Academy. Though they are about as 
likely to impress its devotees as curses 
from Pinero would have impressed 
Shaw in the nineties, that is of course 
no evidence of their invalidity. It just 
means that in a highly important 
branch ofhuman endeavour there are 
at the moment radically conflicting 
standards of excellence. Perhaps in 
the realm of easel and wall paintings 
this is not fundamentally injurious, 
since paintings are mostly meant to be 
isolated in frames and-can either be 
absorbed singly or easily grouped to 
satisfy personal tastes. But if we are to 
have pleasing landscapes or ‘“‘town- 
scapes” in which permanent build- 
ings of different periods sit happily 
together there must surely be some 
community of aesthetic standards. It 
is disturbing that in architecture the 
word modern implies a new break 
rather than a progressive stage in 
evolution, and that the word con- 
temporary has been twisted out of its 
useful true meaning into a label for a 
particular aesthetic school. 
Philosophers of fashion, from Her- 
bert Spencer onward, all tell us that 
fashion may have deeper springs than 
the caprice of the consumer or the 
boredom of the executant. Yet it 
should be realized that both these 
elements can be present, and that in 
such things as women’s dress and 
house furnishings they are supported 
by the sales instinct of manufacturers 
and designers. Shaw once admitted 
thathehad todenigrate Pineroin order 
to cut his own way to notice. But he 


was after all an entertainer, and the 
essence of entertainment is novelty. 
Architecture is not simply entertain- 
ment; it is the design of structures 
that provide the physical environ- 
ment for a large part of human life 
and activity. Architects therefore 
have no right to satisfy their desire to 
make interesting or original visual 
shapes, or to indulge their aesthetic 
whims, however creative, at the ex- 
pense of strict regard for the human 
purposes and functions that their 
buildings should serve. 

There is, we feel, nothing in the 
fashionable aesthetic of today that in- 
herently clashes with a full respect for 
these purposes. But there is a vast 
amount of architectural writing, es- 
pecially journalism, and architectural 
exhibitionism, that seeks to treat 
human purposes as secondary to 
visual effects. Professor Richardson 
could usefully turn his guns on that 
abuse of inspiration and talent. 


British Housing as Seen by the IUA 


We were completely flabbergasted 
by the picture of British Housing 
1945-55 as presented in the exhibition 
prepared for the Congress of the 
International Union of Architects at 
The Hague (11-16 July), of which a 
preview was given at the London 
Building Centre. As an essay in ex- 
hibition technique it is admirable; the 
photographs are good, and the relat- 
ing of the views to the plans makes it 
very easy to grasp the character of the 
various designs. But the choice of 
subjects seems to be that of propa- 
gandists for what is most unrepre- 
sentative, costly, and unpopular in 
British housing. If the exhibition had 
been titled ‘‘British Housing Experi- 
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ments” we should not have objected, 
since these experiments have oc- 
curred and the Continent may as 
well know that we have architects 
capable of aping Le Corbusier. But 
British Housing 1945-55! According to 
a recent Parliamentary answer, of 
nearly 2 million dwellings built in 
these ten years, 65,000 have been 
flats drawing the higher subsidies: 
that is between 3 and 4 per cent of the 
total housing effort. That might be 
considered an appropriate propor- 
tion. But in this exhibition a dozen 
of the twenty screens feature these 
flats. 

We must warn our foreign friends 
that this exhibition gives an entirely 
distorted impression of post-war Brit- 
ish housing. It could well be said that 
it illustrates the lapses from our 
national standards rather than a 
popular advance towards higher 
things. No doubt it shows the direc- 
tion in which some architects (a 
small minority we believe) would like 
to go. But it is not a direction in 
which the British people are likely to 
be willingly drawn. 

If there is, as we think there is, real 
vitality in the current architectural 
aesthetic, and real beauty in it at its 
best, it is profoundly to be regretted 
that its enthusiasts are confusing its 
appeal with types of dwellings that 
are socially unsatisfactory and dis- 
tasteful to the people for whom they 
are intended—forms from which the 
principle of planning now officially 
adopted by Great Britain can largely 
rescue them. 


Reducing Business Zones 


What a long time it takes for the 
logic of an official policy to penetrate 
into all elements of its administration! 
The principle of the thinning out and 
partial dispersal of big cities has been 
accepted by the Government since 
about 1943; and in the Greater 
London and Greater Manchester 
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regional plans the proposals as to the 
quantum and density standards of 
housing paid considerable respect to 
the principle. But to the corollaries in 
business zoning, open space, and 
transport facilities much less atten- 
tion has been paid. 

There are signs of a clearer realiza- 
tion of the connection between these 
aspects of planning in the Ministry of 
Housing’s comments on the London 
County and Birmingham develop- 
ment plans. The Ministry insists on a 
reduction of the areas reserved for 
industry in these plans. In London 
the Ministry has also pressed for a 
more speedy approach to the rather 
mean minimum target for open 
space. But the City and some of the 
central boroughs still seem to con- 
template an enlarged provision of 
floor-space for business; and the 
transport authorities still contem- 
plate new facilities that assume an 
increase rather than a fall in internal 
daily movement. 

When the logic of the situation 
spreads further we think it will be 
seen that it would pay the Govern- 
ment and the local authorities to 
compensate landowners on a larger 
scale for changing the use of central 
and near-central sites from business 
to low-density housing and open 
spaces, thereby also lessening the 
need for costly and unremunerative 
transport extensions. The economics 
of city redevelopment, including the 
scale of the rebuilding of schools and 
other public buildings and the mod- 
ernization of public services, over the 
next half-century, have never been 
studied as a whole. Cities are still 
dominated by the idea that it pays to 
permit intensive business develop- 
ment on land that by habit is regard- 
ed as of very high value. The ques- 
tion as to whether these values could 
be sustained without increased un- 
remunerative expenditure in state 
and municipal subsidies and grants is 
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scarcely asked. Yet it is a cardinal 
question. 

We have no desire to expropriate 
or disadvantage owners who have 
had sound market reason to antici- 
pate the sale or use of central land at 
high values. Their pressure for its 
maximum utilization is natural, and 
it is powerful, even if they have been 
unconsciously the beneficiaries of 
public expenditure on housing, trans- 
port, and street and public service 
improvements. But we are convinced 
that the State and the authorities 
could get better value for their money 
by compensation for the purchase of 
land for open space and for planning 
restrictions that would relieve city 
problems than by subsidies and 
grants that maintain concentration 
and make these problems more in- 
tractable. 


Budgeting for Town Expansions 


The sort of all-round budgeting 
that ought to be applied to big-city 
redevelopment, and so far is not, is 
illustrated by the calculations of the 
Kent County Council for the pro- 
posed expansion of Ashford. They 
estimate that this expansion, to take 
part of London’s overflow, will cost in 
capital £1,087,000(mostly forschools) 
and in annual expenditure £159,700 
net. Allowing for grants from the 
Ministry of Housing and the LCC, 
they anticipate a net extra rate on the 
Ashford UDC of 9}d. in the first 
year, rising to 3s. 1d. in the third 
year, and dropping to ts. 5d. in the 
tenth. In view of this Kent CC have 
offered to assist the UDC in any year 
in which the extra rate burden on the 
urban district exceeds the annual 
rate in the county by 10 per cent. 

We cannot check these figures, but 
the approach is a sensible one. Simi- 
lar long-time calculations for big 
cities would show, in plain figures, 
the alternative costs of high-density 
and low-density redevelopment, tak- 
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ing into account housing, street 
works, water and sewerage, schools, 
open spaces, and transport. In either 
case the trend of rates is likely to be 
upward. It is unlikely that we can 
have a well-built modern environ- 
ment on good standards without some 
increase on the cost of a decaying and 
cramped slum environment. It is not 
merely a question of how much we 
shall have to pay, but also of what we 
shall get for our money. 


Advertisement Control 


We had hoped that, in the working 
of the control of outdoor advertising, 
something like an understanding had 
been reached between many of the 
planning authorities and the general 
body of advertisers. A review in this 
issue by one of the national spokes- 
men for the advertising industry 
makes us rather doubtful whether 
this happy position has yet been 
reached. The protection, and in many 
areas the restoration, of public 
amenities, is of great importance. But 
so also is the prosperity of British trade 
and manufacture. It seems that there 
is still some sense of clash between 
these interests. The matter deserves 
further discussion. 


New Town for Sheffield? 


At Welwyn Garden City on 26 
April Mr Duncan Sandys, Minister 
of Housing and Local Government, 
commenting on the success of the 
twelve new towns already started in 
England and Wales, said they were 
“one of the most interesting things 
being done, and one of the most en- 


joyable things in his work”’. We hope 


there was significance in his further 
words: “‘I am not saying there will not 
be others.” Ifa good job is to be made 
of slum clearance and redevelopment 
in crowded cities without encroach- 
ing on their green belts, many new 
schemes under the Town Develop- 
ment Act 1952 and under the New 
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Towns Act are a pressing need. We 
are very glad to publish on page 311 
an article by Colonel Gerald Hay- 
thornthwaite putting a powerful case 
for a new town to take the overflow of 
Sheffield. It is important that steps 
shall be taken for adequate accom- 
modation for the overflow in order 
that an unsatisfactory pattern of 
high-density re-building shall not set 
in. 


Government Programme 


The Queen’s Speech on g June 
made no very explicit reference to 
town planning or dispersal policy; 
but the intentions “to maintain a 
high rate of house building to en- 
courage action to secure the more 
rapid clearance of slums in both 
town and country and to relieve 
urban congestion’, and to “intro- 
duce such legislation as may be found 
necessary to further these objects’, 
areconsistent with Mr Sandys’s recent 
promising statements. Other refer- 
ences of planning interest in the 
Speech are those to a big programme 
of road construction, the reform of 
local government, the maximizing of 
economic production from the land, 
and the reduction of air pollution. 
Underlying the whole policy is the 
expansion of production and_ the 
raising of the standard of living, 
which cannot be properly done with- 
out an advanced planning policy. 
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The AIP, Kansas City, and Facts 

The American Institute of Plan- 
ners meet in 1955 (31 March) at the 
city in which it was founded in 1917. 
Metropolitan Kansas City had in 
1950 a population of 824,300, and is 
inclined to gloat about being in the 
first twenty American cities in size. It 
has a better claim to glory in its Coun- 
try Club Plaza and residential dis- 
tricts: first-class work that has had 
wide influence on suburban design. 

AIP President John C. Howard, 
a man of practical experience as well 
as of high academic standing, recent- 
ly told the Ford Foundation that the 
planners’ biggest metropolitan prob- 
lem is the inadequacy of available 
facts. But is it? In Kansas City, as in 
Cleveland (Ohio), and New York, 
surely the facts deafen your ears, 
block out the sky, empty your pockets, 
run over you, and carry you thous- 
ands of miles yearly with every bone 
in your carcass shaking like a 
Remington-Rand road drill. Do we 
really need or deserve more facts till 
we can act with a modicum of com- 
monsense on the enormous supply we 
already possess? Our wishes for the 
good old AIP on its thirty-eighth an- 
niversary are: first, a sharper sense of 
direction in planning commissions; 
second, more powers for planning; 
and, third (as a solace to Professor 
Howard), all the facts the implemen- 
tation of a sensible policy requires. 


Loneliness in London 


“T won’t be quite lost in Africa . . 


I dislike London for the selfishness it 


instils into one, which is a reason of the peculiar feeling of isolation I believe 
most people have in London. I hardly know anyone whom I would regret 
leaving (except of course the natural ties of sentiment with one’s own people) ; 
but whether it is that my nature distrusts people, or is intolerant, or whether 
my pride or my backwardness cools people, I have always been alone.” 
— ISAAC ROSENBERG (1890-1918): Letter of 1914 
Rosenberg, born in Bristol, lived in the East End of London from the age of seven 
tll he went to South Africa in 1914. He was killed in the war in 1918. His war 
poems are now receiving renewed critical attention. 
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TWO YUGOSLAV TOWNS 


In our January issue we published a study of the planning of a 
new sea-port town, Ploce, supplied to us by the Town Planning 


Institute of Croatia. The following article, from the same source, 
describes the principles applied in replanning Zadar and Vukovar, 
two war-damaged towns of widely different character. 


ADAR IS a great living museum 
/ with many architectural and 
town-planning works of high 
value. All that remains after the 
heavy destruction during the war has 
now to be dressed into a new sub- 
stance and into new architectonics. It 
was necessary to give new life to the 
city, to create again streets, squares, 
gardens, prospects, aspects, and many 
other features—a task almost ex- 
ceeding the capacities of an architect 
and town-planner. 
It was desired that the former 
atmosphere of Zadar should be re- 





by PETROVIC BRANKO 


vived—the atmosphere of the shelter- 
edness and narrowness of the short 
streets, through which only asses 
could be the means of transportation. 
But at the same time it was necessary 
to give more than that, because, 
through the bombing, hitherto neg- 
lected strata of the cultural inherit- 
ance of this soil have been exposed— 
the Roman and the medieval—and 
it was necessary to plan a dignified, 
noble, up-to-date, cultural, proud, 
triumphing, and cosmopolitan town, 
which wants to continue its tradition. 

In solving that delicate task we 


Peninsula Zadar before the war. This shows the area of the{project“discussed in the‘article. 
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- a . . 
Zadar was heavily damaged in the war. This photograph shows devastation in the area 
around the Church of St Donatus, which was undamaged. 


remained faithful in our attitude both 
towards tradition and towards the 
modern will and _ possibilities. We 
tried here again to find a synthesis 
between what can be termed “our 
own” and “‘homely”’, and the grand, 
the broad, the cosmopolitan, and up- 
to-date. We have tried to elevate the 
historical values above everything 
else and to give them full pre- 


eminence, to give them the place of 


honour, but at the same time to give 
to modern life the maximum possi- 
bility for development. 


New Architectural Conceptions 

We don’t pretend that our con- 
temporary architecture could be 
placed next to the Forum Romanum, 
but we do think that every attempt to 
put into effect contemporary archi- 
tectural conceptions is worthy of our 
age whatever its quality, even if it 
gives nothing more than a roof over 
our heads. 

Here also we have remained with- 


in the range of our possibilities, with- 
out being afraid to construct build- 
ings for new purposes and of up-to- 
date form near the church of Saint 
Donatus, which has existed for so 
many ages. 

We never even thought of imitating 
the past, or of bowing to forms not our 
own, although many think that sucha 
way would provide a proper solution 

that is, to restore the old, to create 
again the old Zadar. But the question 
remained unsettled: What is exactly 
this “old Zadar”? Is it the pre-war 
town—the Italian ? Or the Austrian ? 
To do this would not only be to lack 
realism, but even inappropriate. 
Furthermore, it would be inhuman 
to force the community to waste 
energy and resources just to regain 
the same profiles of the wreaths, of the 
portals, and of the capitals, that it was 
customary to build in old Zadar. 


Search for a Synthesis 


We are aware of one thing only, 
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that the “‘old Zadar”’ will really never 
rise again, in spite of the different 
theories which would persistently 
like to bring that about. It is only pos- 
sible now that a new, post-war 
Zadar shall arise—that is the only 
logical way. We must combine a 
maximum of preservation of the old 
valuable character with the maxi- 
mum possibility for a new modern 
life. 

That is a synthesis. That is our solution. 

During the rebuilding period we 
shall find out whether the best way 
has been found for the solution. 

We are not prophets; we want 
simply to use our knowledge and in- 
tuition in the most constructive and 
best way with the aim of creating 
living conditions as human as pos- 
sible. 


Vukovar: A Different Problem 


The problem of the centre of the 
existing town of Vukovar has been 
dealt with quite differently from the 
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problems of Ploée and Zadar. Vuko- 
var is situated in a potent agricultural 
economic region on the Danube (a 
great international way for traffic and 
communication), in an expressively 
flat Slavonic landscape, with a 
precious historical and architectural 
inheritance. 

Changes in social relations, the in- 
crease and development of industry, a 
considerable growth of the popula- 
tion, and ever-growing needs—all 
these occasion a change of traditions 
and of the way of life of the whole 
society. 


A Great Structural Change 

In particular the great shift in 
social relations changes the physiog- 
nomy of the town, and demands ade- 
quate areas for new manifestations 
of town life. For the correct solution 
of this task all these components had 
to be taken into consideration, and it 
was necessary to enter into the essence 
of the problem, using rather radical 


Zadar: Model showing proposed redevelopment of the central"part of the peninsula near St 
Donatus Church. 
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measures within the frame of up-to- 
date principles and conceptions. 
This meant measures for rehabili- 
tating the existing tissue, a drastic 
removal of inferior, valueless, and 
worn-out objects. It also meant a 
solution of a whole set of technical 
problems, for instance of the transfer 
to another position of the confluence 
of the rivers Vuka and Danube, the 
raising of the level of the entire ter- 
rain in the centre (to avoid flood 
danger), the construction of quays 
along the banks of both rivers, and 
the construction of new up-to-date 
buildings indispensable for the life 
and the requirements of a town. 


Green Spaces and Architecture 


Although situated on the Danube, 
the town has neglected (by reason of 
former uncontrolled building ac- 
tivity) extraordinarily valuable ar- 
chitectural possibilities, presented by 
strong natural elements in the visual 
and plastic sense. It is possible to open 
up areas of the centre towards the 
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river, to connect them by green 
spaces with other areas in the town, 
and thence by a series of footpaths 
with the main park and with the main 
promenade of the town along the 
Danube. It is possible also to organize 
the building zones in accordance 
with the psychological and _bio- 
logical requirements of the inhabit- 
ants. 

The existing configuration of the 
terrain and the quiet landscape have 
called for an organic coherence and 
the harmonizing of the existing with 
the new fabric. By this we have ob- 
tained a peaceful and unobtrusive sil- 
houette of the town, emphasized only 
by the highly accentuated monument 
in the centre on the bank of the 
Danube. 

In this desire to harmonize the 
town the aim was to separate human 
living-places from the lines of com- 
munication. This lent itself to har- 
monious architectural and town- 
planning effects both in the sense of 
composition and of space. 


Food from Gardens 


“There is also this criticism to be levelled against nearly all the modern 
urban housing in quondam rural areas. Very seldom is proper provision made 
for gardens. I keep in close touch with the rapid development of Greater 
Slough, and I am horrified at the little provision made for gardens—and 
Greater Slough now occupies what was some of the richest market-garden land 
in the country. It is nice to grow flowers, but it is a liberal education to grow 
vegetables. While it is probably very near the truth to say that there is no 
factor with more to contribute to the health of the nation than the eating of 
absolutely fresh vegetables, fruit and vegetables can only be absolutely fresh 
when grown in a man’s own garden. Thus this modern industrial centre, I am 
still referring to Slough, and it is no isolated example, sprawling out over the 
countryside, has missed it in two fundamental directions—gastronomically and 
psychologically. Vegetables grown on the outer rich lands not yet absorbed 
go to Covent Garden, and amongst other places back to Slough again, to be 
eaten unfresh. The whole position as to vegetables in this country is fantastic. 
Second only to milk, and perhaps not even second when adults and juveniles 
alike are considered, undoubtedly we must place fresh green vegetables. 
Despite all that is now being said about nutrition, the acreage under market- 
garden crops is showing signs of a marked decline in this country.”—siR 
GEORGE STAPLEDON: The Way of the Land (1943). 
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CLASS AND THE NEIGHBOURHOOD 


One of the most interesting subjects to be found in the borderland 
where sociology meets architecture and town planning 1s that of 
mixing houses for people of different social class. Should such 
mixing be planned? And, if so, what form should it take? This 
article discusses current British attitudes and experience. 


N A LOOK back across the 
() literature of the last decade it 
is apparent that those who 
have published opinions on this sub- 


ject are very largely agreed that, at the 


level of the neighbourhood unit at 
least, houses for the different social 
classes should be mixed. Mr Bevan 
and Lord Silkin, the two ministers 
closely connected with housing in the 
immediate post-war years, were em- 
phatic in support of the idea. Many 
leading planners have accepted it and 
it has been advocated in the reports of 
several official, or semi-official, com- 
mittees which have made recom- 
mendations in connection with hous- 
ing. Apart from some sociologists who 
are careful not to commit themselves 
either for or against class mixing I 
have come upon only one British 
writer! who has published the view 
that neighbourhoods should be plan- 
ned to contain one social class only. 
But even this writer considers that 
such neighbourhoods should be ‘‘rea- 
sonably small’’, and intends that class 
mixing should take place although at 
“less personal” levels than the neigh- 
bourhood. 

It must be noted that many ad- 
vocates of the mixed-class neighbour- 
hood make the qualification that the 
mixing should not be too intimate. 
Others, although objecting to segre- 


‘Gordon Campleman,  ‘Mixed-Class 
Neighbourhoods : Some Sociological Aspects’. 
Town anp Country PLANNING, August 
1950, Pp. 330-2. 
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gation on the neighbourhood scale, do 
not object to it in smaller units such 
as the street. 

The general consensus of opinion, 
therefore, seems to be that the classes 
should be mixed in neighbourhood 
units but within these units should be 
grouped. 


Background to Class Mixing 


Concern about segregation by 
social class is probably not a recent 
phenomenon. Certain changes which 
have occurred in the last two or three 
decades, however, have served to give 
it special importance. 

One of these changes is un- 
doubtedly the gradual emergence of 
town planning and its acceptance as 
one of the responsibilities of govern- 
ment. Previously segregation, where 
it occurred, was the consequence of 
countless individual choices expressed 
in a free market for housing. Gener- 
ally, people seem to have chosen to 
live among others of the same social 
class as themselves and, consequently, 
the ecological pattern which emerged 
was one of segregation. In the climate 
of opinion then prevailing the social 
consequences of these individual 
choices was to be accepted as part of 
the natural order of things. Where 
public authorities became respons- 
ible for providing houses on a large 
scale, however, segregation was no 
longer attributable to individual 
choices. It became planned segrega- 
tion and the planner and the public 
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authority concerned could be, and 
were, held responsible for it. 

In addition, public authorities 
tended to operate on a larger scale 
than private builders. They were, 
moreover, concerned primarily with 
the provision of working-class houses. 
The consequence was that there 
appeared, in the inter-war years, 
areas of housing overwhelmingly 
working-class in character and larger 
than single-class areas had been pre- 
viously. The Becontree estate pro- 
vided a striking and well-known ex- 
ample. These large, planned, one- 
class estates had incurred widespread 
criticism before the uprush of interest 
in town planning which occurred dur- 
ing the later years of the second world 
war. 

The war may also have been im- 
portant in promoting the idea. The 
- exigencies of life in war time served to 
blur class distinctions. Full employ- 
ment, food rationing and state wel- 
fare services induced some degree of 
economic equality and people from 
diverse class backgrounds were fre- 
quently put into close contact with 
each other during war service. Most 
important, perhaps, there was an 
overriding sense of national purpose 
emphasizing common interests and 
objectives and serving to draw the 
various social classes closely together. 
Undoubtedly, this wartime experi- 
ence made the planned mixing of 
different social classes seem both a 
possible and a desirable policy. Coin- 
ciding with an uprush of interest in 
town planning and with the reaction 
against the large one-class estate it 
helped to ensure that the principle of 
class mixing would be widely ac- 
cepted. 


Sociology and Class Mixing 

The special conditions of the war, 
however, have now receded into the 
past and it is notable that criticism 
has been made recently about the one- 
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class character of some post-1945 
housing. This suggests that the prin- 
ciple of class mixing has not been 
accepted as widely as a study of plan- 


ning literature would suggest or, if 


accepted, that it has met, in some 
cases at least, with difficulties that 
have prevented its application. 

Some of the difficulties which 
planned class mixing has to meet 
have been illumined by the findings 
of sociological field studies. Briefly, 
these studies have indicated that: (a) 
the majority of people do not wish to 
live in mixed-class areas and that 
experience of such areas does not 
change attitudes hostile to it;! (6) 
near neighbours of the same social 
status are more compatible than 
neighbours of different status, and 
hostility tends to occur when people 
of different status are housed in close 
proximity ;? (c) when people of differ- 
ent class are housed together social 
contacts are not necessarily estab- 
lished as a result;? (d) even when 
social contacts are established atti- 
tudes of class hostility are not thereby 
reduced. 

Although these studies are few in 
number their evidence is impressive, 
supported as it is by common ex- 
perience and observation. 


Should We Pursue the Ideal? 


Even so it does not, I think, mean 
that the ideal of class mixing must be 
abandoned. In this matter, as in some 
other aspects of social policy, our atti- 
tudes seem to be ambivalent. For 
reasons of personal convenience and 


1 Bertram Hutchinson, ‘Willesden and 
the New Towns’, The Social Survey, 1947, 
pp. 40-1. 

2 Leo Kuper, ‘Blueprint for Living To- 
gether’ (in Living in Towns, Leo Kuper, 
ed., London, 1953, p. 111). 

3 Janet H. Madge, ‘Some Aspects of 
Social Mixing in Worcester’ (in Leo Kuper, 
op. cit., pp. 265-94). 

4 Leon Festinger and Harold H. Kelley, 
Changing Attitude Through Social Contact, 
University of Michigan, 1951, p. 53. 
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prestige we try to obtain houses in 
areas inhabited chiefly by people 
whose social status is comparable, at 
least, to our own. On the other hand 
most of us, even those who take 
trouble to house themselves in ‘“‘ex- 
clusive’’ neighbourhoods, object to 
segregation by social class, and it is 
difficult to imagine any responsible 
person advocating segregation as part 
of planning policy. One weakness of 
the sociological studies so far avail- 
able is, I think, that they over- 
emphasize the former, that is, the 
purely personal, standpoint. 

This is seen most clearly in the 
study of Willesden undertaken some 
years ago by the Government Social 


Survey.’ In this study a number of 


people were asked if they preferred a 
mixed-class or a single-class street. 
Some 60 per cent chose the single- 
class, and 32 per cent the mixed-class, 
street." 

I think it likely, however, that 
this result would have been substan- 
tially different if the people inter- 
viewed had first been informed of, or 
at least asked to consider, the possible 
social consequences of their choices. 
Similarly, a very different distribu- 
tion of choices might have been ob- 
tained if the question of class mixing 


had been put forward as a matter of 


general social policy rather than one 
of a purely personal choice of a par- 
ticular sort of neighbourhood. 

' Hutchinson, op. cit., p. 95, table 20. 
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This is not, of course, to argue that 
one set of attitudes is more important 
than the other. For planning policy 
both are important and _ neither 
should be ignored. 


Segregation in Small Groups 


While social classes continue to ex- 
ist there will, I think, always be some 
degree of segregation and it is, per- 
haps, important to bear in mind the 
limits of planning policy in this con- 
nection. Although planning policy 
may do something to modify the de- 
gree of segregation it cannot be ex- 
pected to eliminate it completely nor 
can it be expected, of itself, to bring 
about any profound changes in the 
social structure. 

If attempts are made to mix the 
social classes in close proximity it 
seems likely that these attempts will 
be resisted and, as more houses be- 
come available, increasingly in- 
effective. On the other hand if plan- 
ning policy permits large areas of one- 
class housing to be built it will cer- 
tainly meet strong criticism. 

As we have noted already the idea 
of grouping the classes in neighbour- 
hood units is widely accepted in plan- 
ning circles. Given the existence of our 
ambivalent attitudes to class mixing 
the idea of grouping seems to provide 
a convenient compromise between 
them and the best or, perhaps, the 
only policy our planning authorities 
can reasonably pursue. 


The Towers of Babylon 


*‘But Albion is cast forth to the Potter, his Children to the Builders 
To build Babylon, because they have forsaken Jerusalem. 

The walls of Babylon are Souls of Men; her gates the Groans 

Of Nations; her towers are the Miseries of once happy Families; 

Her streets are paved with Destruction; her houses built with Death; 
Her Palaces with Hell and the Grave; her Synagogues with Torments 
Of ever-hardening Despair, squar’d and polish’d with cruel skill.” 


—WILLIAM BLAKE: Jerusalem 
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Legal Notes 

















Stace 
Responsibility for Advertisements 





The display of advertisements in 
contravention of the provisions of the 
Advertisements Regulations is an 
offence punishable by a fine of £50 
and 40s. for each day during which 
the offence continues after convic- 
tion. This means that a person who 
displays an advertisement either with- 
out consent under the regulations or 
without the consent of the owner of 
the land on which it is displayed, is 
guilty of an offence. 

An advertisement is deemed to be 
displayed not only by the person who 
erects it but also by the owner and the 
occupier of the land on which it is 
erected and the person whose goods or 
business is advertised thereby. But if 
the person charged proves that the 
advertisement was displayed without 
his knowledge or consent, he will not 
be guilty of an offence. 

An important case has recently 
been decided under these provisions. 
In John v. Reveille Newspapers Ltd a 
billposter displayed posters advertis- 
ing the defendants’ newspaper on the 
wall of a public convenience, where 
other advertisements were displayed. 
The billposter did not receive wages 
or commission but was paid an 
agreed sum per hundred for distribut- 
ing the posters. He was expected to 
put the posters only in suitable and 
authorized places but within that 
limitation was given a free hand. No 
application having been made to the 
local planning authority the defend- 
ants were charged with unlawfully 
displaying advertisements contrary 
to regulations. The justices were of 


July 1954. 
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opinion that the defendants had 
proved that the posters were dis- 
played without their knowledge or 
consent and that the billposter had 
acted as an independent contractor 
and not a servant or agent of the 
defendants. 

The prosecutor appealed. A Di- 
visional Court of three Queen’s 
Bench judges held that since the 


justices had found that the billposter 


was not the agent of the defendants 
but an independent contractor, the 
defendants could not be deemed to 
have knowledge of the circumstances 
and had not committed any offence. 


The Problem of Fly-Posting 

This decision emphasizes the diffi- 
culties of local planning authorities in 
dealing with unauthorized advertis- 
ing, particularly fly-posting. Fly- 
posting is often a much more serious 
threat to amenity than the activities 
of the large outdoor advertising firms 
and unlike the latter does not pro- 
duce rates for the local authority, but 
local authorities find it easier to deal 
with the latter. A particularly vexa- 
tious case arose where a local council 
challenged an existing sign belonging 
to one of the leading outdoor adver- 
tising firms. The advertisers’ appeal 
to the Minister was dismissed and the 
sign removed. Today the wall from 
which it was removed is smothered 
with fly-posting. It is evident that 
some serious consideration should be 
given to finding more effective ways 
of checking fly-posting. 


House Purchase Loans 


From a recent statement by the 
Parliamentary Secretary to MHLG it 
appears that g15 local authorities in 
England and Wales out of a total of 
about 1,500 have agreed to operate 
the building society guarantee 
schemes recommended by the Min- 
istry last year; see these Notes for 
A. E. TELLING 
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A NEW OILFIELDS TOWN 


A description by a special correspondent of one of the many “‘new 


towns’ now being planned and built for oil-workers in various 


parts of the world. 


HE SERIA oilfield, situated on 

the coast of the South China Sea 

in the State of Brunei in British 

Borneo, was discovered twenty-six 

years ago, in 1929, after years of in- 
tensive geological search. 

During the war the field suffered 
two major setbacks: the first when it 
had to be put out ofaction for effective 
production purposes in order to deny 
its use to the invaders; the second, at 
the end of the war, when the retreat- 
ing Japanese completely wrecked all 
the installations and set fire to the 
wells and buildings. In 1945 an in- 
tensive reconstruction” programme 
was put in train, and despite the world 
shortage of materials and equipment, 
rapid progress was made and crude 
oil was being exported within a few 
months. When the Lutong Refinery 
in Sarawak again came into opera- 
tion towards the end of 1946, pro- 


duction at Seria leapt ahead: 300,000 
tons were produced in 1946, nearly 
2 million tons in 1947, and today the 
annual total is about 5 million tons. 

At the close of hostilities the camp 
which the British Malayan Petro- 
leum Company had built in the Seria 
oilfield before the war was virtually 
completely demolished. In view of 
the emphasis which had, necessarily, 
to be placed on crude oil production, 
the rebuilding of the housing etc. ona 
permanent basis had to take second 
place, and it was not until 1948 that a 
beginning was made on the con- 
struction of permanent accommoda- 
tion for staff and labour. 


The First Temporary Housing 

In the meanwhile use was made of 
local, easily available materials, and 
‘““Kadjang” bungalows were built 
consisting of jungle pole framework, 


A “Situfoam’’ bungalow in Seria township. 


Shell Photographic Unit 
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wooden floors with palm-leaf matting 
walls, and palm-leaf thatched roof. 
This type of construction is ideally 
suited to the cropical climate, but it 
has only a short life and, as a con- 
siderable amount of maintenance is 
necessary, can only be regarded as 
temporary. 

In 1948 a start was made on per- 
manent bungalows; but first some 
600 acres of dense, tropical vegeta- 
tion had to be cleared to make room 
for the future township. Existing 
roads were inadequate for bringing 
in construction equipment and mat- 
erials and so new ones had to be built 
and sites cleared by the oil company 
before the —contractors—Messrs 
George Wimpey & Co. Ltd, of 
London—could commence building 
operations. 





Problems of Town-Building 


Highway construction and main- 
tenance is far from an easy task in 
Borneo. Materials are scarce, the 
jungle quickly encroaches upon any 
clearances made, and the heavy rain- 
fall can play havoc with the fine, 
sandy foundations. The roads in use 
today, although not perfect by 
‘‘Western”’ standards, are bitumen- 
ized and able to support the heaviest 
traffic. 

Not the least of the problems en- 
countered has been the training of 
Asian workmen in the use of modern 
equipment. The Dyaks and Malays 
who comprise the bulk of the labour 
force in Seria, although quite adapt- 
able and of good physique, are not 
accustomed to ‘“‘Western”’ methods of 
building houses. The Dyaks come 
from remote villages where they live 
in “‘Kadjang” huts and_ perhaps 
cultivate smallholdings for their own 
needs. Many, when they come to 
work for Shell may have travelled 200 
or 300 miles, often on foot, to reach 
the oilfield. They bring with them 
plenty of enthusiasm but little know- 
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ledge. Moreover, once trained, and 
having earned in a few months more 
money than they have ever dreamed 
of, their first thought is to return 
home to display their wealth. The 
turnover of workmen is large and the 
percentage of raw recruits high. 


Scarcity of Building Materials 


At the time the construction pro- 
gramme was commenced, conven- 
tional building materials were scarce 
in Seria. Stone, of which considerable 
quantities would be required was, 
and still is, unavailable in the im- 
mediate vicinity and had to be 
brought in by sea from a considerable 
distance. Bricks in sufficient quantity 
were also not procurable in the area 
and, although there were good stands 
of timber in the interior, they had to 
be cut—for which little modern 
equipment was available—and float- 
ed down-stream to the coast. ‘To meet 
such problems of building in remote 
areas, where skilled labour and com- 
mercial building materials are not 
readily available, Wimpey developed 
the “‘Situfoam”’ method of construc- 
tion and this was adopted in Seria. 

By this method sand, cement, and 
water are mixed in an ordinary con- 
crete mixer in pre-determined quan- 
tities, together with a suitable foam- 
ing agent which causes the formation 
of numerous minute air bubbles which 
remain in suspension until the mater- 
ial has set. The resulting concrete is 
light in weight and, on account of its 
porosity, possesses a heat insulation 
value superior to that of brickwork. 


New Techniques Applied 

As the name suggests, the walls ofa 
“Situfoam”’ building are cast in situ. 
To enable this to be done a special 
technique was devised. After the 
foundations are prepared, which may 
themselves be of “Situfoam’’ if de- 
sired, light prefabricated formwork is 
erected to the completed size and 
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Shell Photographic Unit 


Temporary Protestant Church at Seria. 


shape of the building up to eaves 
level, and special cores are inserted to 
form door and window openings. 
Fluid ‘‘Situfoam”’ is then pumped by 
air pressure through a flexible hose 
from the mixer and is poured into the 
formwork. By skilful organization it 
is possible to erect the formwork, pour 
the “Situfoam”’ walls, and dismantle 
the formwork, for an ordinary bunga- 
low, in a matter of days. Apart from 
the concrete floor slab no aggregate is 
necessary in this type of construction 

a very important factor having 
regard to the stone situation already 
mentioned. 


Houses in the New Town 


During the past seven years the 
township has grown considerably 
and the housing now existing and 
projected comprises about 230 senior 
staff detached bungalows, 590 region- 
al staff bungalows, 1,430 labour force 
semi-detached bungalows, and ac- 
commodation for some 1,350 bache- 
lors. With the easing of the timber 
supply situation in the last two or 


three years a certain number of tim- 
ber bungalows have been, and are 
being built. Prefabricated bungalows 
have also been used to a limited 
extent. 

The senior staff bungalows have 
two or three bedrooms, lounge, din- 
ing-room, one or two bathrooms, 
kitchen, and servant’s quarters. Of 
those for regional staff some are 
detached and some semi-detached, 
varying between two and three bed- 
rooms; some with lounge and dining- 
room, others with combined lounge 
dining-room. They also have a bath- 
room and kitchen. The labour-force 
bungalows are for married employees 
and have two bedrooms, bathroom, 
kitchen, and combined lounge/din- 
ing-room. In addition there are a 
number of semi-permanent bunga- 
lows of a type similar but superior to 
the ‘‘Kadjang”’ for all classes of em- 
ployee. 


Services and Facilities 


Natural gas, which is produced 
with the crude oil from the oil wells, is 
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piped to the bungalows for cooking 
purposes after being stripped of its 
valuable fractions, and electricity, 
generated by the company’s own 
power plant, is used for lighting. 
Purified fresh water from wells and 
from a river some ten miles away is 
piped to the bungalows for domestic 
purposes. Water-borne drainage is in- 
stalled for all bungalows. Natural 
gas-operated water-heaters are in- 
stalled in all staff bungalows. 

Other facilities provided are a hos- 
pital of 120 beds together with an out- 
patients’ departments; an up-to-date 
cinema which will seat nearly 1,200 
people; and a school for children of 
senior staff. The company works in 
conjunction with the Government 
for the education of the children of 
local employees. 





Self-Service Shopping Centre 

There is, too, a shopping centre 
consisting of a self-help, air-con- 
ditioned store, completely fitted with 
up-to-date display cases, counters, 
and special departments, a ladies’ 
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hairdressing shop, a dry-cleaning 
shop, a laundry, bakery and flour 
store, a carbonated water plant, an 
ice plant, and a cold-store. Still in the 
course of construction and expected 
to be completed in June this year is a 
hotel for visitors and staff in transit. It 
will have eighteen double bedrooms, 
each with a verandah, lounge, bath- 
room, and good public rooms. 


Social Facilities 


Recreational facilities are consid- 
ered to be of great importance in this 
isolated area and, apart from the 
cinema, there is a community hall, 
complete with stage and dressing- 
rooms for the performance of con- 
certs and plays. Clubs, with their 
games-rooms—billiards, table-tennis, 
cards—libraries, and facilities for 
dancing are also provided. Outdoor 
sports comprise tennis, cricket, foot- 
ball, hockey, rowing, sailing, ath- 
letics, etc., and a start has been made 
on the first of two swimming-pools. 
A nine-hole golf course, with its own 
clubhouse, is very popular. 


A After the Flood 


Lynmouth, Devon, is taking shape again after the disastrous flood of 1952. The 
new road along the river bank replaces old overhanging houses which were 
washed away. 
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German Federation for Housing 
and Town Planning 

The vacant post of the former 
General Secretary, Frau Paula 
Schafer, has been given by the 
Executive Committee of the Federa- 
tion for Housing and Town Planning 
to Assessor Friedrich Halstenberg. 


Peak Park Competition 


The Peak Park Planning Board has 
organized a competition for the de- 
sign ofan emblem or badge which will 
suitably and graphically display 
either some distinctive feature of the 
national park or the object for which 
the Board was created—the preserva- 
tion and enhancement of natural 


beauty and the encouragement of 


improved facilities for open-air re- 
creation. 

Prizes of £50, £25, and £15 will 
be awarded and further particulars 
are available from Mr D. G. Gilman, 
Clerk of the Board, County Offices, 
St Mary’s Gate, Derby. 


Mr Donald Monson 

The Division of Housing, State 
of New York, announce that Mr 
Donald Monson has been appointed 
Assistant to State Housing Com- 
missioner Joseph P. McMurray. 


Birthday Honours 


‘The new town chairmen honoured 
by the Queen now include Mr R. G. 
Gosling of the Welwyn Garden City 
and Hatfield Development Corpora- 
tion, whom we congratulate on be- 
coming a CBE. Named in the Birth- 
day Honours List are also: Mr Henry 
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Brooke, MP, Parliamentary Secret- 
ary tothe Treasury (PrivyCouncillor) ; 
Mr G. H. Banwell, Secretary, Associ- 


ation of Municipal Corporations 
(Knight). 

Urban Statistics: USA 

An article by Henry Cohen, 


‘Planners Need an Improved Cen- 
sus’, in the Journal of the American 
Institute of Planners (XXI, No. 1), 
makes a case for more statistics. In- 
cidentally it cites some figures of 
interest. In 1950 170 metropolitan 
areas of the USA, with 56-2 per cent 
of the population, occupied 7 per 
cent of the national land area. Their 
density was on average 6-39 persons 
an acre; that of the eighteen largest 
cities was 18-39; and that of New 
York City 39-14 persons an acre. 
Two quotations: 

“In the New York Metropolitan 
Area, transit and highway construc- 
tion programmes which will cost 
several billion dollars are currently 
under construction; yet no compre- 
hensive origin and destination studies 
are available.” 

‘*‘We sometimes wonder . . . wheth- 
er in the continual effort to raise the 
working man’s standard of living, an 
annual average of 480 hours, or the 
equivalent of sixty work days or 
twelve work weeks, spent in routine 
transit is particularly productive 
socially, culturally, or economically.” 


Dr Alexander Block 


We regret to announce the death 
of Dr Alexander Block, well known as 
a writer on housing and planning in 
Germany and Russia, and on the use 
of demographic statistics in estimat- 
ing housing demands. He translated 
into Russian Ebenezer Howard’s 
“Garden Cities of Tomorrow” soon 
after its original publication. He had 
resided in Welwyn Garden City for 
many years. Last year he joined the 
TCPA Scandinavian Tour. He was 76. 
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NEWS 


Advance at Last 

In Scottish planning affairs the 
long-continuing block has broken at 
last and the waters have come through 
with a rush. 


New Cumbernauld 


Just before the dissolution of 
Parliament, the Secretary of State 
for Scotland and Glasgow Corpora- 
tion agreed on the compromise that 
New Cumbernauld should be started 
immediately on the basis of a contri- 
bution from Glasgow per house 
allotted to occupants nominated by 
Glasgow. 

The Scottish section of TCPA have 
pressed for a compromise to secure 
immediate action, and they now re- 
joice in the promise given. 


Whole Problem Opened Up 


But more than New Cumbernauld 
is now in sight. For the first time the 
Government of the day have under- 
taken at least to look at the whole 
problem of Glasgow’s 300,000 excess 
population. The Secretary of State 
has promised consultations with the 
authorities concerned in possible dis- 
persal; first, apparently, those in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Glas- 
gow, with a view, perhaps, to some 
Scottish equivalent (or perhaps al- 
ternative ?) to the English ‘Town De- 
velopment Act. 

Again, the Association rejoice in 
the recognition of facts which they 
have long laboured to establish. 

But all is not won securely yet. 
There are uncertainties. 
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Industry for New Cumbernauld? 


1. About New Cumbernauld, there 
is too much suggestion in the air of a 


glorified outer housing suburb of 


Glasgow, with daily journeys to work 
a basic feature. There may have to be 
vigilance and steady pressure to en- 
sure the adequate provision of in- 
dustry for a true new town. En- 


couragement to the movement of 


some industry from congested sites in 
Glasgow appears to be a crucial point, 
probably requiring legislation. 
“Nomination” of Tenants? 


2. Again, much depends on the 


wise and co-operative working-out of 


the principle of “‘nomination”’ of ten- 
ants by Glasgow. A new town, in 
Scotland as overseas, ought not to be 
regarded as a reception centre for the 
export of persons looking back over 
their shoulders, like evacuees, to the 
old place; a new town should draw a 
population keen to join in building up 
something new and good. The “‘home- 
less” young couples in Glasgow are 
perhaps the class most generally 
likely to please themselves and the 
authorities at both ends, by moving 
out to live and work in the new town. 


Narrow Dispersal? 


3. About the plans for wider dis- 
persal, there is cause for some disquiet 


in the narrow geographical limits of 


the authorities whom, it seems, it is 
proposed to consult. The suggestions 
so far made are for enlarging towns 
and villages in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Glasgow. Kilmarnock, 


twenty-one miles out, is spoken of 


as quite a distant possible place 
for reception. London has looked 
far further afield than that. Surely 
the possibilities of Scotland are wide, 
not limited to the old coalfield 
or the Clyde region? Surely elec- 
tricity and petrol and the young 
forests, not to speak of atomic power, 
give a chance to loosen out rather 
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than to thicken the cluster of towns 
and industrial villages running into 
each other round Glasgow ? Surely all 
the local authorities of Scotland ought 
to be asked to give earnest thought to 
the subject of some spreading out, 


Churches in New Towns: 


In July 1954 the Bishop of Man- 
chester invited about twenty young 
Anglican clergy working on new 
estates in northern dioceses to meet 
and share their experiences; and 
they emphasized the need for speed 
in starting work in new districts. 
People in new houses, they say, wel- 
come the concern of the Church for 
them when they move in, for they are 
often in need of advice and backing, 
at a time of considerable upheaval, 
and sometimes of hardship. But if it 
is five years before the Church gets 
there, it might as well not bother at all. 

This is a familiar cry to readers of 
this journal, and it seems that the 
problems of “‘pastoral care’? and 
“social development” are very simi- 
lar. Naturally, buildings are needed, 
and much was said about them, but 
long before that, comes the provision 
of a leader, a resident priest who 
should live on the estate from the first 
stage of development and help the 
residents to build up their com- 
munity, both in their church life and 
in co-operation with such bodies as 
local community associations. 

This early appointment of a priest 
is regarded as of first importance, and 
then comes another recommendation 
of interest, that of status; for it is felt 
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much of it in small units, far smaller 
than those contemplated in the 
English Act? 

Meantime we must rejoice in the 
progress made and look forward with 
watchful interest to what comes next. 


A Manchester Conference 


that a certain independence should 
be achieved by the new church dis- 
trict as soon as possible, so that church 
officers and congregation should feel 
real responsibility. But of course, 
finance is the bugbear here, and the 
new congregation should not be dis- 
couraged at the outset by heavy debts 
on buildings. It is thought better that 
their contributions should be used for 
salaries and running expenses. 

When all the resources of the State 
are apparently unable to provide 
sufficient capital for social develop- 
ment, it will be realized how heavy 
is the Church’s financial burden. It 
receives nota penny from public funds 
towards the provision of at least one 
church in every new estate or new 
town neighbourhood, a task which 
was recognized by the New Towns 
Committee as of crucial importance 
for the healthy growth of new com- 
munities. Every denomination is 
faced with this crisis in manpower 
and finance in new areas, yet there is 
still no hint that any co-operation is 
thought either possible or desirable, 
even in the earliest stages. There is to 
be a further conference in July, this 
time on Evangelism, when this aspect 
of the matter could very properly find 
a place. G. M. K. 


Cities and Men 


“Antonio. But all things have their end: 
Churches and cities (which have diseases like to men) 
Must have like death that we have. 


Echo. 


Like death that we have.” 


—WEBSTER: Duchess of Malfi. 
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THE TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 
ACT, 1954. By D. P. Kerrigan and 
Jj. D. James. Butterworth. 275. 6d. 
There are, broadly speaking, two 
ways of dealing with a subject such as 
the Town and Country Planning Act, 
1954, and its attendant regulations. 
One is to reprint the text of the Act 
and regulations with notes and cross- 
references appended to each section. 
The other is to write a narrative 
descriptive account of the Act and 
regulations. Each method has its ad- 
vantages, and those well versed in the 
subject may find annotations the more 
useful; others may prefer to have 
both types of book ready to hand. 
Messrs Kerrigan and James have 
adopted the former method, and 
they have done so with remarkable 
thoroughness and scholarship. Their 
annotation of the Act is much fuller 
than that provided by the other 
recently published books of this type, 
and they have also annotated the 
regulations. If allowance is made for 
the different sizes of type, it would 
seem that the annotations are about 
three times the length of the text. The 
thoroughness with which the learned 
authors have done their work is also 
shown by the fact that they have cited 
more than seventy cases which may 
prove useful in interpreting this ex- 
tremely troublesome piece of legisla- 
tion. They might usefully have quoted 
some of the cases on the definition of 
“mortgage” which, as they rightly 
point out, includes such things as 
local authority charges which might 
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not be apparent to the average 
reader; but this is a very minor 
criticism. 

The difficulty in interpreting this 
Act lies partly in the complexity of 
the subject, but it has been increased 
by some unusually bad draftsman- 
ship and it is curious that the authors 
should express ‘‘their respectful ad- 
miration of the skill with which the 
Parliamentary draftsman has accom- 
plished what must have seemed an 
almost impossible task’’. Some of the 
errors and ambiguities to which they 
draw attention in their annotations 
are quite surprising. For instance, the 
interpretation section of the Act pro- 
vides that (except where the context 
otherwise requires) the terms “roy- 
alty” and “‘ironstone district” have 
the meanings assigned to them by the 
Mineral Workings Act, 1951; refer- 
ence to that Act, however, shows that 
it contains no definition of these 
terms. 

Of course, these errors and am- 
biguities in the Act enhance the 
value of this book and even the most 
expert will be grateful for its guidance 
on so many difficult points. Both 
authors and publishers are to be con- 
gratulated ona first-class book. 

Ae he Bs 


PLANNING LAW. By 7. 7. Clarke. 
Cleaver-Hume Press, 175. 6d. 

This introduction to planning law 
as it now stands amended by the 
Town and Country Planning Act, 
1954, has been written with the con- 
ciseness and meticulous attention to 
detail that the several generations of 
students who have studied under him 
will recognize as so typical of Mr J. J. 
Clarke. 

Within his 180 pages Mr Clarke has 
presented a detailed commentary on 
the Town and Country Planning Act, 
1947 (as amended), part by part, 
replacing parts VI and VII of that 
Act by commentaries on the ‘Town 
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“ TCPA National Conference 1955 


ed Conference Hall, County Hall, London, SE1 
n- 
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id. : aay 
he THURSDAY, 1 DECEMBER 
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C 
he 
ey 
ve CHANGING BRITAIN 
he 
‘O- 
xt 
y- The first three sessions of the annual National Conference 
ve ; ae 1“ ; . 
tt this year will discuss the effects of the changing pattern of 
T- road, rail, and air transport, and capital development on 
at ‘ . re P . 7 
os planning and the distribution of population throughout the 

country. The final session will be devoted to the problem 
n- ' : ; ' 
wi of London, where there is the greatest concentration of 
st population and the greatest need for dispersal, and this will 
ce ; ; ‘ » 
th be discussed in relation to the rest of the country 
n- 

The programme will be: 
C. T. BRUNNER, PPIT: Roads and Transport 
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and Country Planning Acts, 1953 
and 1954. In addition he has man- 
aged to interpolate some account of 
topics of special interest such as new 
towns, minerals, and National Parks. 
There is also a chapter devoted to the 
history of land use planning. 

Although the book is written 
primarily for students preparing for 
university and professional examina- 
tions concerned with the law of land 
use planning, it will also provide a 
useful background for those who (in 
the course of an otherwise peaceful 
life) come into contact with the com- 
plexities of modern planning law. 
This is particularly true of the excel- 
lent appendix listing statutory in- 
struments and circulars issued under 
the Town and Country Planning Acts 
1947 to 1954, those relating to the Act 
of 1947 being classified under the 
appropriate part of that Act. 

E. F. M. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ACT, 
1954. By Kekwick and Hughes. Royal 
Institution of Chartered Surveyors. 255. 
Reading this book emphasized to 
your reviewer what a sisyphean task 
is undertaken by authors of commen- 
taries on post-war planning legisla- 
tion. This book runs to some 450 
pages of excellent text, is magnifi- 
cently indexed and obviously has 
been compiled with as much care as if 
it were to remain on our shelves with 
Halsbury’s Statutes. Yet within three 
months of publication a considerable 
amount of its text, that relating to 
Parts I and V of the Act, will be of 
little more than historical interest and 
there will be few optimistic enough to 
imagine that the rest of the Act will 
remain unamended for very long. 
This book will however be valu- 
able to the solicitor or surveyor who 
will have to cope with the Act while 
it remains law. Set out in a form easy 
to understand, it gives a broad outline 
of the Act, then considers its pro- 
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visions in detail, and follows with 250 
pages of annotated text with valua- 
tion examples. There are some 150 of 
these examples and they each assist to 
clarify the more complex aspects of 
valuation under the Act. 

A special feature is the appendix on 
the 1954 Minerals Regulations with 
annotations and valuation examples; 
that Mr Montague (whose work this 
appendix is) should have the cour- 
age to express his views on such a 
complex subject so early and so clearly 
must surely be a great relief to all un- 
fortunate enough to be concerned 
with such matters. Another ex- 
tremely useful appendix gives an 
annotated text of statutory instru- 
ments made under the 1954 Act. 

In short this is an admirable text 
book and it inspires two regrets only: 
one is its potentially short life, the 
other that the 1947 Act was not fol- 
lowed by a book combining the 
aspects of practical valuation and 
town and country planning law as 
does this volume. E. F. M. 


THE REGULATION AND CONTROL 
OF OUTDOOR ADVERTISING: NEW 
REGULATIONS FOR THE CITY OF 
CAPE TOWN, SOUTH AFRICA. Mem- 
orandum by S. S. Morris, City Engineer, 
Cape Town. 

In this duplicated memorandum of 
about four foolscap pages, Mr Morris 
gives a general account of the cir- 
cumstances leading up to the recent 
promulgation of new regulations for 
the control of advertising; he also 
mentions a number of points of 
interest in connection with the new 
regulations. Unfortunately for the 
English reader, he does not giveacom- 
prehensive summary of the new regu- 
lations, but it is clear that there are 
important differences from English 
practice. The Cape Town regulations 
do not apply to signs already in ex- 
istence, and there is no limitation on 
the number of separate signs which 
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may be displayed on a particular 
building. To avoid distraction to 
drivers, flashing signs must not be 
erected at less than 30 feet above 
ground level. It appears that the sub- 
ject matter of advertisements is 
brought under control, whereas un- 
der the English regulations, the 
planning authority must not inter- 
fere with subject matter; on the 
other hand, it may be that the Cape 
Town regulations impose in_ this 
respect little more than the same 
type of restriction as is effected in 
England by such statutes as the Food 
and Drugs Acts and the Pharmacy 
and Medicines Acts. It would also be 
interesting to know all that is implied 
by the remark that the new regula- 
tions ‘contain no provision for re- 
jecting a proposed sign on purely 
aesthetic grounds’’—are these equiva- 
lent to what, in this country, we call 
“amenity” grounds ? 

The impression left by this mem- 
orandum is that the Cape Town 
regulations involve a number of de- 
tailed rules in contrast to the English 
system of prescribing a few very 
broad principles. But this may be a 
quite false impression gained by the 
reviewer. A. E. T. 


THE STEVENAGE STORY 

The Hertfordshire Pictorial issued on 
18 March a 28-page illustrated sup- 
plement linking the history and tra- 
ditions of old Stevenage—mentioned 
in the Domesday Book—with the 
new town, to which the first family 
moved in 1951. 

Interesting articles describe the 
rapid growth of the new town and 
legends of the area are recounted so 
that newcomers shall know why the 
neighbourhoods, streets, and pubs are 
so called. The ancient background of 
the town is stressed; it is felt that ‘‘a 
root in the past helps to give a sense of 
security and belonging to a place.” 

j. Bo. 
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PLANNING 1954: Report of National 
Conference at Philadelphia. American 
Society of Planning Officials, Chicago. 

As usual this yearly volume brings 
us a reminder of the vigour and in- 
telligence of our American planning 
friends. And also of the boiling and 
erupting metropolitan volcanoes 
which it is their function and am- 
bition to bring under control. Is it 
unkind to say that at this distance 
they look like scattered firemen skip- 
ping about the white-hot slopes of on- 
rolling lava with one-gallon chemical 
extinguishers? Perhaps. Some of 
them are certainly too easily pleased 
at the little clouds of steam that arise 
at the spots where their jets hit the 
incandescent landscape. Fortunately 
others of them see, as we now begin 
to realize in Britain, that the apparent 
lava-stream isn’t really volcanic at 
all, but a man-made torrent that 
could, given the understanding and 
the powers, be dammed off at its 
source by re-directing the location of 
industrial and business establish- 
ments. 

The clearest expression of this new 
awareness came from Professor Rich- 
ard Dewey of the Department of 
Sociology of Illinois University, who 
brilliantly exposed the fallacy of the 
metropolitan freeway as an expedient 
that merely facilitates excessive city 
growth: 

“In a sense these freeways are new 
and shiny funnels, the spouts of which 
are placed in our urban bottles which 
are already overfilled. The creation 
of larger bottles in the form of more 
parking places will but serve as a 
vacuum to draw more cars through 
the funnels.” 

Less scientifically but with pro- 
phetic emotion Mr Richard Neutra 
let fly at a parallel fallacy: 

“If you allow only the minimum of 
sun radiation and the minimum of air 
supply, the minimum distance be- 
tween structures that are to accom- 
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modate lives; if you make every room 
as small as you possibly can; if you 
make the minimum become the 
maximum, as in public housing; if 
you reduce insulation and humanly 
needed privacy to the minimum so 
that you transmit a great deal of noise 
and disturbance—all of that will 
make you money. We could well call 
it perversion of creation and our 
natural endowment.” 

As a result of copious surveys 
American planners have an over- 
whelming mass of information about 
their cities—far in excess, it would 
seem, of the powers they yet possess 
to act upon it. Nevertheless, the 
plaintive call for Research, Research, 
Research, was heard again. I am 
reminded of Mrs Hermione Hichens’ 
classic remark on the Barlow Royal 
Commission: “But surely we know 
something already !’’ And of Emerson’s 
accusation that the English pile up 
mountains of facts and lack the 
capacity for analogy and generaliza- 
tion. (It was a frontiersman’s criti- 
cism of an urban society confused 
by a welter of new data it couldn’t 
master—one that might now be 
turned on Massachusetts by an in- 
telligent Eskimo. ) 

Contributions of great interest 
were made on a variety of topics: on 
the planning of new company towns 
in Canada; on neighbourhood re- 
lationships; on racial segregation and 
(a newly revealed phenomenon) 
segregation by creeds, producing a 
schooling problem; on mixed-height 
redevelopment in Philadelphia; on 
small-town planning; on citizen par- 
ticipation in housing and planning, 
which has made real strides in some 
American cities; and on zoning, 
which in America tends to be vulner- 
able to pressures that it should con- 
trol. The most important thing to 
note is the growing realization of the 
absolute necessity of regional plan- 
ning agencies, which in most states 
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would require new legislation very 
difficult to secure. Without it, how- 
ever, the metropolitan problem is 
truly insoluble. 

In face of these American prob- 
lems, the account by Mr Harold 
Orlans of the little English battle over 
the initiation of Stevenage New Town 
appears comically portentous. Spot- 
lighting this storm in a teacup may 
give American planners a wrong 
perspective on the remarkable British 
achievement of the foundation of 
fourteen new towns by governmental 
enterprise. F. J. OSBORN 


CONTROL OF ADVERTISEMENTS WITH- 
IN THE COUNTY OF CAMBRIDGE. 
Cambridge County Planning Committee. 

These notes are well produced and 
obviously well thought out and will be 
of use to the trader but I imagine that 
any intending advertiser would have 
a feeling of dismay after perusing 
them. 

The general policy of control laid 
down by the Cambridge Planning 
Committee (they carefully emphasize 
that this is not a set of rules to be 
rigidly adhered to) really means that 
practically every application for con- 
sent is largely pre-judged before 
actual consideration by the com- 
mittee. This pre-judgement entirely 
disregards the two cardinal points of 
control, namely amenity and public 
safety. 

The principles of policy also appear 
to go far beyond the power granted 
by the regulations in that they tend to 
be definitely prohibitive. The only 
prohibition under the regulations is 
in regard to commercial advertise- 
ments in areas of special control. The 
reply will always be, of course, as 
stated on page 7, that every applica- 
tion is considered on its merits, but 
after reading the excellent exposé of 
the planning committee’s general 
policy one must be very doubtful if 
indeed this will ever be done. 
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It is also regrettable that the plan- 
ning committee consider that normal 
off-the-premises commercial adver- 
tising is non-essential. They ob- 
viously discount or prefer to ignore 
altogether the economic factors in- 
volved and this only emphasizes 
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once again the need for some minis- 
terial directive to planning authorities 
generally to balance the aesthetic side 
with the economic factor in the con- 
sideration of applications for consent 
under the regulations. 

H. MALLATRATT 


Correspondence: Lubricating London 


Mr B. 7. Prigmore, London Representa- 
tive, Light Railway Transport League, 
writes : 

In your May issue Mr A. E. Telling 
suggests “‘a system which segregates 
public transport from private’. Does 
he appreciate that this is exactly what 
was provided on London’s Embank- 
ment until 1952, when trams were 
withdrawn? My article’ in one of 
your contemporaries is appropriate 
in this context. It suggests that, in- 
stead of buses and cars sharing the 
road by following each other in two 
or more lanes each way, they should 
share by reserving the kerbside lanes for 
public transport only, and the whole of 
the rest for private cars. Six to ten 
thousand seats an hour could be pro- 
vided along each of the outer lanes by 
this means, and since private trans- 
port would find it hard to exceed 
about 3,000 seats an hour per lane, 
the motorists would not feel they 
were being unduly restricted. 

Even greater capacity could be 
obtained if the public transport lanes 
were equipped with rails, to give 
automatic steering, and large electric 
vehicles, possibly coupled in groups 
of 2 or 3, were used instead of buses; 
the electric light railways could carry 


*sOur Cure for Road Congestion’, 
Modern Tramway, May 1955, Pp. 93. 


20,000—30,000 people an hour, all on 
a ten-foot reservation. To make the best 
use of space reserved for public 
transport it thus follows that tram- 
way techniques (recently eschewed by 
London) should be applied. Thelarge, 
quiet, swift and comfortable modern 
tram is not to be confused with the 
old London vehicle. In Birmingham 
all public transport reservations— 
miles of central tramways—have 
now gone; miles of such reservations 
have gone and more are going in 
Liverpool; and they seem to be start- 
ing to go in Leeds and Sheffield. 
Would it not be more logical to do as 
Mr Telling now suggests: to extend 
satisfactory suburban techniques in- 
to cities, rather than unsatisfactory 
city techniques into the suburbs ? 

All interested in town and trans- 
port planning should press for the 
retention and modernization of tram- 
ways, so that they can be progres- 
sively upgraded, as for example in 
Europe (Rotterdam) and America 
(Cleveland), into electric light rail- 
ways on public transport reservations. 

[YES, BUT. . . Ideas for moving in 
and out extra thousands of people are 
all very well. But what the cities most 
need is planning the places of em- 
ploymentand residenceso as to reduce 
this frantic daily shuttling.—Eb. | 


Mechanics of Self-Respect 


“In all but the lowest stages of culture the normally constituted man is com- 
forted and upheld in his self-respect by ‘decent surroundings’ and by exemp- 
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tion from ‘menial offices’. 


(1899). 


—THORSTEIN VEBLEN: Theory of the Leisure Class 
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